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CHAPTER XIV. NORBURY’S TROUBLES. 


Ir was put off, however, a long time. Mean- 
while the believers in the bank, as the dawning 
of prosperity for Mr. Tilney, began to grow a 
little impatient. He grew harassed with their 
importunity and excuses. His faithful stick 
must have ) Som weary with all the flourishes it 
was obliged to make in justification of its master. 
He grew weary himself, and used to say, taking 
Ada into his confidence, that “his heart was 
well-nigh broken with it all.” As indeed we 
may be sure that the slow “ gone ba retreat” 
with duns is the most harassing and heart-break- 
ing of all struggles. There was a hill outside 
the town to which he used to wander away, 
where he would sit dolefully with his chin on 
his stick, looking down at the cathedral. Some- 
times, too, he would gaze wistfully into the face 
of Ada, and say he was “like a hunted hare.” 

“This sort of thing,” he went on, “was un- 
known—literally unknown in my day. A trades- 
man, my dear, dursn’t ask anything of a gentle- 
man but his custom. A fellow who sent you 
letters and that kind of thing would have his 
ears .cropped close, and be cut by every decent 
customer. Look at the Regent! No one ever 
asked him for a shilling. And there was a 
Banbury, and Grey, and Hillyar, and the whole 
gang, who were treated in the same way. I 
think, my dear, I trace a good deal of it to the 
irreverent, irreligious spirit of the age. There 
was a more sacred tone then abroad.’ 

-This was spoken privately in their little par- 
lour looking out on the Close. 

To him Ada replied as she had often replied : 
“My dear uncle, why will you not take up 
that little money of mine? I can’t ¢e/? you how 
welcome you would be to every sixpence of it. 
As indeed you are entitled to it all.” 

“ Never—never, dear!” said he, faintly, and 
colouring a little, as he always did at this ap- 
peal; “not for the world. Not that I would 
scruple to do it if we wanted it badly.” 

“Then, why not now?” she said, earnestly. 
*O! you must. It will make us all free and 


happy.” 








Alas for poor Mr. Tilney! With his other 
troubles, he had made free with this little trust, 
nibbling it away in small bites. Not he, indeed, 
so much as Mrs. Tilney, for whose necessities 
and those of her daughters it was required, and 
who took it without scruple. It, however, gave 
a wrench to the heart of this gentleman of the 
old school. He was now even relieved as he 
saw one of the enemy “skirmishing” up the 


| little walk to the house. 


“There they are again!” he said, eagerly. 

The gentle girl, as usual, went out to meet 
the foe, bore his angry remonstrances, soothed 
him, and finally sent him away only grumbling. 
A great victory. 

ut there were others, too, ‘still fighting the 

same irregular warfare. Behind the little old 
green door up the Close, which was narrow and 
rather awry from age, and like the green door 
of a caravan, where poor Norbury and his swarm 
lived, there was a battle more unequal, and 
therefore more miserable. There was the blight 
of squalor over them. Decent housewives goin 
by said it was “like a Foundling Hospital,” an 
enough “to breed a pestilence among the neigh- 
bours.” In those days Mr. Tilney, passing by 
on one of his gloomy saunters, was beckoned to 
from the window by the pale face, now much 


nearer to her periodic trouble than when we saw . 


her last. He heard the sounds of a violin, 
and presently the canon looked over the stairs 
in his shirt-sleeves, with a bow in his hand. 

Down in a moment,” he said. “Out of 
the way, chickabiddies” (addressed to the human 
rabbits, who had swarmed out on hearing the 
stranger’s voice). 

The canon could not find his coat. Some of 
the children had got it away into a corner to 
make a temporary bed to be occupied by at least 
three of them, and he came down unshaven, tuning 
his violin, and with a very dismal expression. 

“Well,” he said, “ did you hear of last 
night ?” 

“No, no,” said the other, despondingly. 
* Now, what happened the other night ?” 

**He’s back, you know. Black Dick Topham 
returned the day before yesterday, and, as ill luck 
would have it, I came full on him last night.” 

“No, God bless me,” said his friend, starting. 

“O, Mr. Tilney,” said the pale wife, wringing 
her hands, “can you do nothing for us—for 
poor Joe and the children? We shall never get 
over this. O dear, dear !” 
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“Hush, hush, Jenny!” said he. “ There, 
you have set the babies off ;” as indeed she had. 
* God bless us, and God help us too,” he added, 
scraping his chin with a dismal perplexity. 

The “babies” were in full chorus, and could 
only be appeased by his playing “Teddy the 
Grinder,” accompanied by grotesque steps, 
which gradually interested his listeners, and 
finally produced loud acclamations of joy. | 

“'That’s a jolly tune,” said the canon, tuning 
his fiddle on his knee, and laying his ear to it 
to catch the “accord.” “That’s an old Italian 
violin, and you’d hardly believe what I got it 
for. Fourteen shillings, as I’m a lay canon, 
though I mayn’t be able to say that long.” 

“ Well, about Black Dick ?” said Mr. Tilney, 
ruefully. 

“ Why, I was down at the Rooms, you know, 
knocking the balls about, last night, when I 
heard a row in the street, and ran out just as I 
am now—in puris, I may say, saving your on 
sence—with a cue in one hand and my tumbler 
in the other. The noise had oo by, or there 
had been no noise, or I might have mistaken the 
whole thing. But I could see nothing. Spottis- 
wood, who was there, came out too, and, as a sort 
of bagman was passing, I said to him, ‘ Spottis- 
wood, I believe this old cock was at the bottom 
of it all!’ As I live, I only meant a joke, and no 
more knew who it was, beyond a bagman, than 
the child unborn. There! What d’ye say, Tilney, 
to its turning out to be Black Dick, sneaking 
home? Was there ever such luck, Tilney? And 
I declare he stopped and looked me full in the 
face, and said, ‘ Very well, Mr. Norbury. This 
makes the climax of the scandal.’ Those were 
his very words, ‘Climax of the scandal.’ AndI 
answered him at once, ‘Climax it away, Black 
Dick, and welcome!’ But I am afraid he has 
us this time. Goose cooked, eh, Tilney ?” 

He looked at him wistfully,and again scratched 
the broad yellow shining forehead. Mr. Tilney, 
really moved, shook his head. 

The pale wife again struck in: ‘O, sir! Mr. 
Tilney! what is to be done for us? Do ask 
Joey to go up to him and beg his pardon.” 

. “ Now, Jenny, none of that. We must only 
all take tickets for the workhouse.” 

An elder child, who had learnt the significance 
of this dreaded name, broke into a subdued ery. 
lis brethren, always ready to support a member 
of their order on whatever occasion, followed 
poi, ~ My moment ed — - 
jocularly and with great spirit playing ‘‘ Teddy 
the Grinder,” and with the happiest effect. 

“ But,” said he, stopping suddenly in his 
music, “there’s another thing. Look here. 
There’s brown paper, sir!” And he showed 
the broken corners of one of the children’s little 
shoes. “Every one of them about the same, 
isn’t it, Jenny ?” 

“Nothing,” said she, piteously, “ between 
their little feet and the ground; nothing.” 

* And there’s Jackey,” he went on, hopelessly 
scratching his bald crown with the “ scroll” of 
his violin, “ with only a rag of a great-coat to go 
out in. The creature’s famished. It’s all got 





into a wisp; and no wonder, he’s been wearing 
it these three years, and it was a cheap thing 
then. And there’s the little joint for to-day. It’s 
coming, but the fellow is to be paid on leaving it. 
I am going down now to the Rooms, to pick upa 
couple of half-crowns, if I can, over ‘ the balls.” 

The canon’s coat was then brought to him, 
and the two gentlemen set forth, interchanging 
their troubles. 

“Tl tell you what,” said Mr. Norbury, “I 
don’t think this thing may be as bad as Jenny 
makes out. How was 1 to know him in the 
dark? I hear he’s off to London to-night 
for his daughter’s wedding, and that’ll drive 
it all out of his head. But I was thinking, 
Tilney, we might screw something out of Smiles 
and the bank. IfI was you, I wouldn’t be bullied 
and be made to sit mum there, by that fellow. 
Tillotson is above him, and if he knew this, I'll 
swear he’d press ’em all to their trumps.” 

* Ah, of course,” said his friend; “but you 
know it’s wearisome always struggling with a 
low fellow; you only dirty your fingers.” 

* But you can clean them again, Tilney. Now, 
what I was thinking was, as he won’t ‘do’ your 
paper, why shouldn’t he do mine? I can get a 
name, you can give yours, and we’ll share, eh ? 
I must have something to go on with. They'll 
have the security of my pay, you know——” 

“T tell you what,” said Mr. Tilney, “we're 
going to give that fellow a little dinner—a snug 
thing, you know—just to put him in good 
humour. You shall come tous. In fact, the 
card’s gone to him.” 

* Suppose we draw bim now?” 

“ Well, suppose we do,” said Mr. Tilney. 

They found the secret behind a desk. 
“ Very busy now,” said wy By “can’t talk 
to you at present, Mr. Tilney ; make an appoint- 
ment.” 

* Just two words in private. Really, now,” 
remonstrated Mr. Tilney; “sent up a note to 
your house—a little dinner. Really, now——” 

* Mrs. Smiles will look to that. It’s zo¢ fair, 
I must say. Just post time, and closing up. 
Well, step in here, then. Now, Mr. Tilney ” 

Then Air. Tilney introduced his friend—a 
canon in the cathedral—who wanted “ accom- 
modation”’—ninety pounds—good names, his 
own included. There would be no objection to 
that, he supposed ? 

Mr. Smiles examined the production, and put 
a few searching questions. The fact was, ac- 
commodation-bills were not their line ; they 
wanted good trading-bills, drawn in the regular 
course of business. However, let him leave it, 
and they would see in the morning. 

“Very well. God bless you, Smiles. We'll 
hope to see you on Sunday.” 

The next morning, to the surprise of both 
gentlemen, Mr. Smiles received them with a 

rudging civility, and told Mr. Norbury that 
e bill would be cashed in proper form. That 
morning, too, Mrs. Tilney had received a note 
from Mrs. Smiles, saying she would have much 
pleasure in accepting her kind invitation to 
dinner. ‘These acceptances, both of bill and 
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diuner, were the result of a warm discussion held 
the night before between Mr. and Mrs. Smiles. 

“T have planned it all,” she said. “ It is what 
you call the small end of the wedge. It will 
help the girls to know some nice men, which 
God knows they want. Life isn’t ledgers and 
accounts, Mr. Smiles, after all; and Mrs. 
Withers, the confectioner, says she ‘vows they 
have asked the colonel and his wife. We must go.” 

“Folly, folly,” said Mr, Smiles, shortly. 
“ Your head’s » running upon that. Now, 
are you fit company for the colonel’s wife, or 
Mrs. Plumtre up at the Grange—who will be 
there too—or can you hold your own on the 
subjects they know? You'll only sit there look- 
ing like a fool, and they’ll cut you the next day.” 

“And if they do, I hope you'll have the 
spirit to give it to’em at the bank. You can 
— them feel itthere. No,no; we'll do very 
well.” 

“There again,” said he, “that fellow will 
come bothering for money, and think he has a 
right to get some, because he gave us a wretched 
dinner. He’s worrying my life out.” 

“There again!” said she, rolling on her seat 
like a huge porpoise. “And why not help the 
Tilneys ? t have laid it all out, I tell you. 
They’ll make nice friends and companions for 
the girls, introjuice them, and get a match for 


Mrs. Smiles, having a weight of tongue and 
of person—which, someway, does give an in- 
fluence in a social commonwealth—prevailed. 
They were to go and dine, and the letter was sent. 


CHAPTER XV. A PARTY. 


Mr. Norsury was to dine also—not Mrs. 
Norbury, whom no one dreamed of asking ; for as 
children were always adhering to her, more or 
less, like shell-fish to a rock, it seemed impossible 
to ask that faithful “slaving” woman to go up 
and “dress” for a:party, or to be taken down ta 
dinner. What a squalor was in that house, 
what a battle going on—not day by day, but 
hour by hour — against inconvenience and 
trouble of all kinds, may be conceived. When 
it was stayed or repaired in one quarter, it broke 
out in another; when they had finished at one 
side, they had to move over to the other and 
begin again. That long family of children had 
to be “patched up” like an old roof. The work 
was never ending; the wonder was, how it was 
done, or where the material-was got with which 
it was done. But a “ will,” and a faithfal, un- 
dying zeal that never sleeps, or even nods, is 
worth time, clothes, money, and meat and drink. 

_ The canon was sitting in his normal attitude in 
his shirt-sleeves, with the violin not very far 
away, and “ the wife,” with a mollusc adhering to 
her, “darning,” working, and now literally 
“piecing” a little shoe—a task that would 
have seemed hopeless to a skilled shoemaker. 
Before an hour she would have accomplished 
it. He was in one of his hopeless moods. 

“T don’t know what’s to bevome of me,” he 
said. “It is like walking out into a bog. Even 


at knocking the balls about I am getting to be 
no A common lad got five shillings 
out of me last night. I may as well give up at 
once as go on; it will be cheaper in the end.” 
And he began to whistle dismally. 

Before the mother could answer, cries and 
even howls were heard from an adjoining room, 
where a crowd had gathered and upset a wash- 
hand-stand, and, with the fatal stupidity of their 
class, had proclaimed their misfortune to the 
world. She had to dart away to restore order, 
and Mr. Norbury was left alone. His eyes fell 
vacantly on the violin, and, still “ honing” over 
his sorrows, he began to tune it on his knee, 
and had presently glided into a “ stiff” varia- 
tion on “ be Beriot’s fifth air,” which he went 
over halfa dozen times. After many repetitions 
and a growing facility in execution, he had quite 
forgotten his misfortunes ; and as he began it for 
the seventh time, he threw back his head and 
said aloud, “Faith, [ll play this for them at 
our next Philharmonic.” 

Suddenly came a light step. He looked up 
(he was in the midst of the groaning, squealing, 
pork-killing variation produced by playing three 
notes at a time) and saw Ada—Miss Millwood. 
He became conscious of his rough chin and col- 
larless throat and shirt-sleeves, and fled. Mrs. 
Norbury, with a worn look, well balanced with 
a baby hung before her, in front of whose person 
she managed to ply her fingers, came down to 
her. No wonder she was glad to see her, for Ada 
was a ministering angel to that squalid family. 
She brought with her light and air and cleanli- 
ness ; and the children, hearing her sweet voice 
- perhaps the scouts, who were always on 

uty, hanging out of the windows, had passed the 
word on), would have poured down and mobbed 
her, but that their father, on his road to 
shaving, had promptly shut to the little gate 
that was at the top of the stairs. 

The two ladies talked together a long time. 
Ada’s low, soft voice filled the room with a 








sweeter music than that of Mr. Norbury’s 
violin. She gave her friend such comfort as 
was to be fouri? in the common platitudes of 
comfort, but with her they were not platitudes, 
but substantial comfort. 

“You know,” said she, “we have all trou- 
bles of our own, and must have then, Dear 
Mr. Tilney has Ais—I have mine. Life wouic”’t 
be life without them.” 

Then the two women opened their confidences, 
and Mrs. Norbury, with that fulness of detail 
and colour which reaches almost to gossip, told 
the story of their griefs—what they feared, and 
what they had zof to hope, and especially that 
late passage with the dreaded Black Dick. 

“Joey does everything for the best, and thinks 
of us all in everything he does, Often and 
often he has brought us home a dinner out of 
his little game of billiards. But, dear Miss 
Millwood, I am trembling and trembling to 
think of this business. Joey doesn’t see it as I 
do. But Doctor Topham, I know, doesn’t like 





him, and when he comes back—oh, Miss Mill- 
wood, I fear-——” 
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Even on this view Ada had comfort. They 
knew the dean, her uncle did, and she herself 
did a little. The two found a comfort in each 
other’s society, and interchanged their sorrows, 
though the balance was with Mrs. Norbury. 
Something else passed between them, for Ada 
had a little hoard of her own, a “ trifle of inte- 
rest money,” that Mr. Tilney paid down with 
scrupulosity and enormous flourishing (as if it 
were his stick), delivering a lecture at the same 
time on the value of money. These visits, 
apart from such “testimonials,” were in them- 
selves as good as gold. 

On the Sunday, Mr. Norbury, after chanting 
lustily, and with extraordinary vigour and ani- 
mation, in a short solo, that his “soul was 
troub—led exceedingly—exceedingly—excee— 
HEE—pDiING—ly!!!” got into his dress suit 
quite in spirits, and kissing his family all 
round (by seniority, and it took some time), 
set out for Mr. Tilney’s. He was the first there. 
The distinguished guests—the colonel, and the 
colonel’s lady and son—had not come. Neither 
had Mr. Smiles. But his careful eye had noted 
that Mrs. Tilney, languid and patronising as 
usual, and her daughters, were not in the robes 
of office with which they received military 
effendis and sultans, but in a species of mitigated 
and tempered “half toilette.’ It was but a 
partial illumination. 

“Sunday humdrum,” said Mr. Norbury to 
himself, “and grocer’s wine.” 

Presently a cab drove up, and in a few mo- 
ments the head of the Smiles procession de- 
bouched. The procession was so long and so 
enriched, that it got blocked in the passage, and 
had to wait there until it made its entry in de- 
tachments. First, Mrs. Smiles, still as Queen 
Elizabeth—a dahlia dressed up in yellow satin— 
glowing, hot, protruding, bursting, swelling, all 
over flowers and gold. This uniform she had 
last worn at the Fishmongers’ dinner, and had 
excited the open admiration of a portly fish- 
monger. The two Miss Smileses, swelling, hot, 
red with their exertions, and in gorgeous pinks, 
came floating in in succession, although one 
had to wait m the hall while her sister was 
béing presented. Then came Mr. Smiles, who 
was dressed to the extent of Ais magnificence, 
and was exactly as he also had appeared at the 
Fishmongers’ ; yet he looked at the whole with 
that doubtful, sharp, inquiring glance, as if it 


were a large bill. He was as crisp as one of the 


New Foncier bank-notes. Then seats were found 
for them all, and Mrs. Smiles’s glowing face was 
turned anxiously to the door, waiting the colonel 


and his party, for whom all this magnificence 


was intended. Mr. Smiles, too, was glad to 
meet that officer and his lady in an extra-official 
way, and on the easy terms with which one 
gentleman meets another. It cemented relations, 
and oiled the wheels of business, asit were. In 
afew moments the door was opened, Jane an- 
nounced dinner, and Mr. Tilney, in a solemn 
manner, offered his arm to Mrs. Smiles. This 
lady, all amazement, grief, and fury, hardly 
understood what he proposed. Alas ! the colonel 
and family were coming on the morrow to a 





choice, elegant dinner, with a couple of “nice” 
men for the girls. ‘“ We couldn’t have these 
plebeians, you know, with them,” said Mrs. 
Tilney. “They'd eat with their knives, or do 
something of that kind. Out of the ques- 
tion.” 

“Tm afraid,” said Mr. Tiiney, shaking his 
head gloomily, “the Smileses won’t like it. 
They'll find it out.” 

“Let them, the vulgar creatures,” said Mrs. 
Tilney. 

They Aad found it out. ‘ You see we have 
nobody but ourselves,” said Mrs. Tilney, who 
had ona cap as insipid as her smile, with lappets. 
“We knew you'd like it better.” 

But on the Smileses’ faces, not trained to 
conceal their feelings, were unmistakable blank- 
ness, anger, and disappointment. Mr. Norbury 
was cheerful, as he always was, and “ rattled 
on.” But Mr. Smiles kept his mouth pinched 
up. At an early hour they departed. In the 
cab was a scene of fury. 

* Now,” said the sire, “ what did I tell you ?” 

*TInsufferable, outrageous,” said Mrs. Smiles. 
“Such impudence! Never mind, never mind! 
If you don’t give ’em a lesson, and grind them 
for this, Smiles, never come near me.” 

“‘TImpostors, as I always said,” he replied. 
“Do me that justice. I shall keep my eye on 
him, though.” 

Up at the Tilneys’, Mrs. Tilney had thrown 
herself back wearily, with the insipid lappets 
tumbling about her cheeks. “There now,” 
she said, “I hope you are content. We have 
paid them off now, low vulgar pack! and have 
done with them.” 

*T hope so,” said Mr. Tilney, gloomily. 

The next day the elegant party came off, and 
Mr. Smiles heard from the colonel, who kept 
tie regimental banking with him, what a“ very 
fair little turn out” those Tilueys had given. 
Sir John Sebright and one or two more. 

* Now I rely on your being down on’em,” said 
Mrs. Smiles, when she heard this news. 


CHAPTER XVI. A GLEAM OF HOPE, 


Tunes, however, were hurrying on a little 
rapidly. Doctor Topham’s daughter was mar- 
ried to a soldier, a baronet’s nephew, and 
the ceremony was performed with great mag- 
nificence at the baronet’s London house by 
the dean himself, “assisted by the Reverend 
Arthur Honeydew, cousin of the bride, and 
the Reverend Doctor Bulstrode, incumbent 
of St. Cunegonde’s, Liverpool,” as indeed Mrs. 
Tilney had read in the copy of the Morning 
Plush sent to her byafriend. ‘ The dear dean !” 
she said to her female friends, in consultation over 
the event. “ What a trialfor him! As for the 
girl, she was a plain thing, and I wonder they 
got any decent man to take her.” 

After the conventionally “happy pair” had 
gone to the baronet’s seat in the country, the 
dean had been taken great notice of by the 
baronet himself. ‘I really like you, dean,” 
said the baronet, with his hand on the decanter. 
* You are one of the breakwaters, if I may use 
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the expression, against the alarming pregnancy 
of new opinions. A few more men like you, 
and we should not be in the state we are in. 
You must come down to Truncheon Hall, and 
we can talk it over.” 

The dean went down eventually, as many 
were destined to know. For, hereafter, he was 
accustomed to date things from this year of his 
Hegira; saying, “Tue year before I went to 
Truncheon ;” or, “ Let me see, not long after I 
returned from Truncheon.” 

The Sir Thomas or Sir William who was 
the lord of Truncheon had a very long family, 
with two dull sons in the Church, and it may 
have been the position of these youths as hope- 
less curates, who were neither popular, nor likely 
to “draw,” nor get onin any way, that gave the 
baronet such a desponding view of the Church. 
The dean was pleased to take a fancy to one of 
these youths when he met him at Truncheon; to 
whom, one night—when Mr. Dean had taken in 
to dinner Lady Grey de Malkyn herself, and had 
even heard her ladyship say ke was a “ charm- 
ing churchman”—the baronet alluded with a 
comic despondency. “As for you, Charley, you 
must make up you mind to a stall in the work- 
house, unless you can get your friend the dean 
tkere to do something for you—ha! ha! J see 
what he is at, dean—ha! ha! I have had my 
eye on him for some time—ha! ha! dean. Un- 
common good that—ha! ha! You must not tell 
Lady Grey, though. No, no.” 

* Well,” said Mr. Dean, balancing himself, 
“T am afraid, if her ladyship were to ask me any- 
thing, I couldn’t well refuse. So I hope you 
won’t put it into her head.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” roared the Sir Thomas or Sir 
William. “Uncommon good again. The dean 
has us everywhere. Whatever window we look 
out of, he flanks us with another.” 

“The dean,” continued the baronet, in a low 
but audible voice, to a country gentleman who 
was like a theatrical supernumerary at this 
feast — “the dean is a man so practical —so 
going straight to his ‘eagedie really, even to 
carry out his joke, he would get that boy a 
stall. Upon my word I believe he would. Re- 
markable instance of tenacity of character.” 

No wonder the dean often dwelt upon that 
visit to Truncheon. Never had he before re- 
ceived such homage. He came up from Trun- 
cheon, waited on the bishop—then not in 
residence—and had several conferences with 
him on the state of the cathedral. There was 
one “painful scandal” which he wished to 
bring before him, and which he did bring before 
him. This intermediate process delayed matters 
a little; but things were gradually hurrying on 
to a crisis. Bills were rushing to maturity 
with the unnatural speed common to these secu- 
rities ; dates fixed by solemn promises, and as- 
severations, were coming round. Tradesmen’s 
voices rose yet higher and more insolently, and 
soft voices pleading became of no avail. Still, 
the old routine life went on. Doctor Fugle 
chanting with more than his seraphic force, 
even though “the season” was not “on,” and 





arch, out of sight of the congregation, in a 
manner, it must be said, very unlike a seraph’s. 
“ You see, Jenny,” said Mr. Norbury, now 
playing the Fifth air with surprising freshness 
from constant practice, “I was right. Black 
Dick will be afraid to lay a finger upon me.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Jenny, gratefully, “dear 
Joe. Thanks to Providence. And now you 
must promise me, for my sake, to be more obe- 
dient to the dean, and respectful. You know he 
is dean, after all. Won’t you promise me?” And 
Mrs. Jenny put her hands into a praying atti- 
tude—at least, as well as the unfailing and ad- 
herent baby would allow her. 

“Well, for your sake, Jenny, I'll try,” said 
Mr. Norbury. “ Now, just listen and see how [ 
shall astonish them at the Philharmonic next 
week ;” and he gave her that groaning variation 
“in thirds” which he himself had christened, 
with some appropriateness it must be confessed, 
“the pig’s agony.” 

Of these days, too, Mr. Tilney, who had be- 
come very disconsolate and moody, went about, 
dwelling often on what he called the “ tyranny” 
of Smiles to him. ‘I made that man, sir,” he 
said, lashing a thistle deliberately. ‘ Who was 
the first person they came to, sir? It was I 
made the whole concern, lock, stock, and barrel. 
They will divide fifteen percent. How do they 
get that, I should like to know? Fact is, sir,” 
and he dropped his voice, “that Smiles is xoé 
a gentleman. It won't last, mark me. You 
may pick up a sovereign here and sixpence 
there; but you must have gentle blood, sir; 
gentle manners, sir; and sir, gentlemen. I'll 
collapse ; blow up, sir. What’s this wretched 
guinea to me on board-days? O, it’svery bad, sir.” 

It was, indeed, getting very bad for the Til- 
neys. The Smileses had never forgiven that out- 
rage about the dinuer. The secretary had be- 
come curt and short with Mr. Tilney ; was down 
on him when he could. In fact, he had a stone 
in his sleeve for him. 

“You have not forgotten, Mr. Tilney,” he 
said, one day, “ your joint note with that Mr. 
Norbury. Itisveryclosenow. You willbeready ?” 

* By the way, Smiles,” said Mr. Tilney, a 
little nervously, “I was just going to ask you 
about that. Of course the usual renewal will 
not be objected to?” 

Mr. Smiles opened his eyes wide. “ Re- 
newal!” he said. “I beg such a thing will not 
be thought of, for the sake of the bank—must 
not be dreamt of. It would be fatal, my good 
sir, a director to be compromised for such a 
trifle. You must see about it at once, I beg.” 

* But, my dear Smiles,” said poor Mr. Tilney, 
“T—that is, 4e—reckoned on it all this time. 
Really, I think a director, and all that! Why, 
even the late Prince Regent ig 

“T know,” said Mr. Smiles, contemptuously. 
“A fine example, certainly. A director, just as 
you say. *Pon my word, the whole thing comes 
on me by surprise.” 

But there was yet a great surprise in store 
for Mr. Tilney’s family that very night. For 
when he left the bank, hopeless and desponding, 
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and a face with a military cap and grey mous- 
taches looking from the window. In an instant 
he was waving his Malacca cane to the coach- 
man, and was striding up to the window. 

It was Whitaker, the colonel who had been 
equerry to his Sailor Dook years and years ago, 
and who said, or was made to say, many things 
in the course of Mr. Tilney’s conversations. 

“ My goodness!” said Mr. Tilney, describing 
“the providential character” of this meeting, 
“ how wonderfully Providence tempers the wind. 
Often and often the Dook said, when he had to 
go to the City shows and the like, ‘Let Til- 
ney and Whitaker come. Hang it! Pll have 
no one else.” He went his way, and I went mine. 
Thus it is, my dear, all our ends are shaped” 

“ Do talk sense,” said Mrs. Tilney, with much 
irreverence, .‘‘ and have done with those absurd 
speeches. Were his sons with him?” 

“He has no sons,” said Mr, Tilney, sadly. 
** Providence—that is to say,” added Mr. Tilney, 
correcting himself hastily, and recollecting the 
caution, “he never had any. One of the best 
men I ever knew.” 

“Do keep all that for your own friends, and 
talk like a Christian. Where is he staying ?” 

“With the Leighton-Buzzards,” said Mr. 
Tilney, a little abashed. “But only think, he 
is at the Horse Guards now—D.A.G., my dear, 
enormous influence, e-normous, my dear. Al- 
ways had a grateful nature, too,my dear. The 
Dook said, ‘If there is a man who sticks to his 
friends like wax, that man is Bob Whitaker.’ ” 

“ Well, and what did he say to you, and what 
did you make of him >” said Mrs. Tilney, with 
great interest. 

“ He said,” replied Mr. Tilney, looking round 
mysteriously, “ “why are you in this hole, Dick ? 
You are at the back of Godspeed,’ or words to 
that effect. ‘They should have done somethin 
for you long ago; or have they now? said Bob 
Whitaker.” 

** Well, and what did you say to that,” said 
Mrs. Tilney, with unjustifiable impatience. 
** Some folly about Providence or other.” 

“T said,” Mr. Tilney answered, in a burst of 

rofaneness, “ that I was literally rotting away 
in’this infernal hole, and that you were rotting 
away. That it was a confounded shame the court 
party had treated me so, leaving me to get on in 
my old days in this way, after all my slavery to 
that good-for-nothing Dook. The most selfish 
creature as was ever born.” (This was a way 
to speak of his late Majesty !) 

“And what did he say?” said Mrs. Tilney, 
much pleased at this burst. 

“0, he said it was acurst shame too, and 
that everything he got he had to screw out of 
em 2 


“What have I always told you? but you 
never listen. There’s a man of sense!” 

“ He’s got his nephew with him,” said Mr. 
Tilney, suddenly. 

“ His heir ?” said Mrs. Tilney. 

“TI be-lieve so,” said Mr. Tilney. 

* And why couldn’t you tell me ¢haé ? There’s 
the way. We've to do everything for ourselves. 





And now, what did you make out? Will he do 


anything for you?” 

Sen ok said Tilney, enthusiastically, 
*he’d lend me twenty pounds to-morrow. Bob 
Whitaker never refused a friend he cared for.” 

“Twenty pounds!” said Mrs. Tilney, with 
scorn. “On your peril ask him, Mr. Tilney. 
I see it all. Leave it to me for once, do now. 
We must have them to dinner. The nephew 
must know the girls—he can have his choice. 
And you can ‘screw,’ as you call it, something 
out of him. You must get up a nice elegant 
dinner. You know the Leighton-Buzzards a 
little; ask them. We must do the thing well, 
you know.” 

“Get up a dinmner—a dinner?” said Mr. Til- 
ney, ruefully. “How, my dear? Where, 
where ?” 

“ Where! Everywhere, of course,” said Mrs. 
Tilney, very unreasonably. “ You know how to 
do that sort of thing; use your wits. Some- 
way,” she added, enthusiastically, “ I /e/, if you 
strike home in this business, something will 
come out of it for the girls; who knows—per- 
haps on the very night itself.” 

**T wish to God there did,” said he, mourn- 
fully. “I wish something did turn out for 
some of us. And Mrs. Whitaker, we must ask 
her. I think he said he had brought her.” 

Mrs. Tilney’s face fell. “ O, there’s a mo- 
ther, is there ?” she said. 

“ Never mind,” said he, with sudden alacrity, 
we shall knock out something, and plan a very 
nice little dinner. I'll it. Yes, I see. 
A capital thing for one of them. (Why, Bob 
Whitaker and I were like brothers.) Yes, the 
very thing; and now I recollect, he was always 
mad upon a good dinner.” 

From that hour it was noticed that Mr. Til- 
ney soared into a perfect buoyancy of spirits, 
and looked forward to the date of the “little 
dinner” as a certain deliverance from all their 
troubles. That little festive meal was to lead 
them out of shade into sunshine. Someway, 
too, “the pressure,” as he always spoke of it, 
seemed to have abated a little. The “duns” 
had for a time, perhaps, grown weary—for- 
borne to trouble him. Just as it had been with 
the early days of the bank, as it was with the 
dinner, it lifted him into sudden prosperity, 
But a change was coming about. One night 
he was sitting in his parlour with his family 
in a very ancient dressing-gown, about which, 
we may be sure, there was a history connected 
with the sailor-ducal epoch, and “ mapping out,” 
as he called it, the little dimmer. He had made 
several “maps” before this, and had gone on 
making them, not through any dissatisfaction 
at what he had done, but as a pleasure to him- 
self for the variety. The family were busy with 
some preparations in their own line whieh had 
reference to their portion of the festival. Ada 
alone, of all not engaged at any aim of the kind, 
sat silent and apart, working patiently. 

*T shall look after the management myself,” 
said Mr. Tilney. “God bless you! I wouldn’t 
trust it out of my own hands. Toler wrote it 
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out for me, one day, with his own hand, but I 
lost it. And then he left it to me in his will— 
a kind thing; and he knew it would please 
more than anything in the wide world.” 

* Ah, exactly,” said Mrs. Tilney, contemp- 
tuously—“ always the ~~ If he had left you 
a hundred pounds it would have been more to 
the point. But you preferred a rubbishy old 
receipt you could get out of any cookery book. 
Just like you.” ; 

“No,” said he, mildly—“no, my dear, it’s 
not so much the receipt as the mixin’.” _ 

Stop it now,” said Mrs. Tilney, impatiently. 
“Go up, Ada, and look for a pair of scissors. 
Why, what’s this now ?” 

Sudden arrivals always created alarm in the 
family, and always caused Mr. Tilney to rise 
from his chair, like a hare out of her form, and 
make for the door. ‘“ Heaven protect and guard 
us!” he said, looking furtively round the edge 
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of the curtain; “a cab with luggage! 





TOUCHING TIGERS. 

Tue native ground of the tiger has been 
greatly too much restricted. Some writers have 
confined it to India alone; others, to India and 
the Malayan peninsula; but the animal extends 
into Chinese Tartary and Eastern Russia, to the 
confines of Siberia, where it is as formidable and 
as much dreaded as in the Soonderbuns of 
Bengal. The strangest feature in the distribu- 
tion of the beast is that it is unknown in China, 
in those very latitudes which are in India most 
favourable to its development. Hong-Kong, 
for instance, is in the same parallel as the Soon- 
derbuns, but the tiger is quite unknown there, 
or on the adjacent mainland. Atkinson is, I 
believe, our most recent authority on the occur- 
rence of this animal in the countries bordering 
upon Siberia. And it does not appear that its 
size, strength, or ferocity, is at diminished 
by the coldness of that climate. 

Tiger countries are so varied, that the tiger 
cannot be strictly described as limited to any 
particular form of country. It wanders much, 
taking long journeys by night, swims wide 
rivers or salt-water creeks, lurks in dense 
thickets or heavy grass or forest when in the 
neighbourhood of man, but rambles freely over 
the open inlands thinly inhabited. It ascends 
wooded mountains up to seven or eight thou- 
sand feet above the sea; and in the western 
parts of India, bereft almost of vegetation, finds 
a stronghold in the numerous deep ravines 
which cut the surface of the arid plains. 

My first acquaintance with the tiger in his 
natural state was made in a country which has 
only of late years become known to Europeans. 
Much as has been done by our countrymen to- 
wards extirpating this animal in the jungles of 
the Turraie, and the Morung, and other parts 
of India, wide regions still exist within and on 
the confines of the south-west frontier of Bengal 
where the shot of the sportsman has seldom if 
ever broken the silence of the dreary woods, 





Along the southern skirts of the Kolehin, in 
Kéonjur and Mohurbunj, where the Koél and 
the Byturnee wind ripples through the shades 
of far extending forests, where the poor Ho, or 
Sontal, in his wretched clearing, rears his soli- 
tary hovel, and shares with the Sambur and the 
wild pig the scanty produce of his little field, 
there the tiger, instead of lurking in the jungle, 
marches boldly forth in the broad daylight, and 
seizes the bullock at the plough, or the poor 
husbandman’s half-naked daughter, while filling 
her pitcher at the lonely pool. It comes with 
the gathering dusk to the ill-fastened hovel 
door, breaks down the fence in which the starv- 
ing kine have been immured, slays in a few 
minutes, perhaps, the whole of the little herd 
on which the owner relied for his subsistence, 
and often thus succeeds in driving away the 
settler. 

But even in these wild solitudes man some- 
times maintains his supremacy over the beast 
of the field. The Ho, or, as he is commonly 
called by more civilised neighbours, the Kéle, 
trained from boyhood to the use of the bow and 
arrow, is generally an adroit archer, and many 
individuals among his tribe are singularly in- 
trepid men. He has need to be so, who, 
leaving the safety and comparative comforts of 
a large village, with no weapons but bow and 
arrows and a light battle-axe, and no com- 
panions but wife and children, sallies forth into 
the wide forests, where man never trod before, 
and founds there a new settlement. Some- 
times two or three able-bodied persons of his 
“ keeley,” or clan, will assist him in felling and 
clearing an acre or two, and once or twice he 
may revisit his native town to purchase seed 
and poultry and cattle. But with these excep- 
tions the new settler and his little family live 
and labour in solitude, and must by their un- 
aided efforts strive for mastery with the wild 
—_ of the forest. . ‘ 

ny years ago—so many, that names 0 
sunaas and of some places concerned, have 
passed from my memory—oflicial duties led me 
to a small vi in Rengrapeer, one of the re- 
motest and wildest divisions of that wild country 
the Kolehan, on the south-west frontier. The 
hamlet consisted of some five or six cottages in 
a cleared space of as many acres, surrounded by 
forest. A brook, whence the women of the vil- 
lage procured water, ran by the bottom of a 
slope, about two hundred yards from the houses; 
and (a usual feature in Kéle villages) a few large 
slabs of slaty rock fixed in the ground marked 
where “the rude forefathers of the hamlet 
sleep.” Near one of those I observed a pole 
erected, on which grinned the skull of a tiger, 
with the bones of one of its arms dismembered 
half way up. I turned to the villagers near me 
for an explanation, and heard this : 

The daughter of the Moonda, or head man of 
the place, was affianced, in the rude native 
fashion, to one of the young men of the village, 
and their nuptials were to come off in a few 
days. One evening the girl with some of her 
female companions went, as was their daily 
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wont, to the brook already mentioned, to bathe 
and fetch water for the household. They had 
been absent but a quarter of an hour, when the 
startling voice of a tiger, and the piercing 
shrieks of the women, suddenly broke the silence 
of the hour, and before the roused villagers 
could snatch their arms, the girls came flying 
back with horror in their faces, and in a few 
words announced the dreadful fact that a tiger 
had carried off one of their party. It was the 
Moonda’s daughter. Her stout-hearted kins- 
men rushed, but with hopeless hearts, to the 
rescue. Foremost among these was her in- 
tended husband, and close by his side his 
sworn brother, allied to him by a ceremony, 
common amongst this people, of tasting each 
other’s blood, and swearing to stand by each 
other in after life, come om | come woe. While 
the rest were following with skill and caution 
the bloody traces of the monster and his prey, 
these two, dashing on through the dense jungle, 
soon came upon the object of their sank. In 
a small open space (which I afterwards visited) 
the tiger was crouched over the dead body of 
the girl, which it had already begun to devour. 
The approach of the hunters roused him, and he 
stood over the carcase, growling defiance at the 
two men. 

In a moment an arrow from the bereaved 
lover’s bow pierced the tiger’s chest. It struck 
deep and true, but not so as (in ie — 
to sop the dreadful beast, whe, from a distance 
of some thirty paces, came down, with his pecu- 
liar whirlwind rush, on his assailant. The young 
man had just time to draw his “ kappee,” or 
battle-axe, from his girdle, when the tiger seized 
him by the left wrist. The man, leaning well 
back to gain room for the swing of the axe, 
drove it with all the collected strength of rage 
and despair into the tiger’s forearm, severin 
the massive bone, and leaving the blade burie 
in the muscles. Next moment his head was 
crushed within the monster’s jaws, and he fell 
dead upon the ground, while the tiger, tamed 
by the loss of blood, turned round and began to 
limp away. All occurred so rapidly, that the 
surviving comrade had not shot a shaft, but 
now, maddened, he ran to the retreating brute 
and sent arrow after arrow up to the feather 
into its side and neck until it rolled over, dying, 
within a few yards of the ill-fated young couple. 
The tiger still breathed as the rest of the party 
came up. ‘They struck off its head, dissevered 
the muscle by which the left forearm still ad- 
hered to the shoulder, and with these spoils, and 
the mangled bodies of the poor victims borne on 
litters, returned, a melancholy procession, to 
the village. The above minute details I had from 
the chief actor himself, a stalwart young fellow. 
The event had occurred not more than a month 
or five weeks before, and the sun-dried strips of 
flesh still adhered to the ghastly trophy on the 
pole. 1 wished to have brought the bones 
away, but they gave some comfort to the poor 
old Moonda’s heart. They reminded him that 
his daughter had not died unavenged, and I left 
then: there. 





Another instance that became known to me 
of heroism among the Kdles, is of a more 
homely sort. In another part of Rengrapeer, a 
clearing was made in the adh by an old man, 
his wife, her sister, and a grown-up daughter. 
No other human being lived within miles of their 
solitary hut, and the head of the family had to 
go frequently, and always alone, to a distant 
village = Se necessaries » Rowe His first 
season’s ploughing was stopped by a tiger killin 
one of the only pair of ialieshe he chan 
and he was obliged to sell the other to buy rice 
for the rest of the year. Before the next rains, 
he managed to procure another pair of oxen, 
and patiently recommenced the tillage of his 
little clearing. But his unwelcome neighbour 
again robbed him of a bullock, and once more 
put an end to his operations. This was too much 
to bear, and with singular hardihood the old 
man determined to rid himself of his enemy or 
die of him. The bullock lay dead within a few 
— of a patch of grass which intervened 

etween the clearing and the forest; and the 
man, thoroughly conversant with the habits of 
the tiger, knew well that in this grass the beast 
would lie until the cool of evening summoned 
him to sup upon the carcase. He proceeded 
without further ado into the house, armed his 
household, the three women aforesaid, with a 
bamboo each, placed them in line along the edge 
of the grass, posted himself by a circuitous 
route on the opposite side of the cover where 
it skirted the jungle, and, having given some 
reconcerted signal to his auxiliaries, waited, 
ow in hand and arrow on string, for his danger- 
ousenemy. The three women, nothing daunted, 
began beating the ground in a business-like 
manner. They shrieked and yelled, and ad- 
vanced steadily into the cover; it was not ex- 
tensive ; before long the tiger came sneakin 
out towards the man, who, well concealed behin 
a tree, let him pass so as to obtain a clear broad- 
side view, and then let fly an arrow into the 
centre of his neck. Fortune favoured the bold, 
and the brute fell dead. 

So little did the veteran think of this exploit, 
that I should probably have heard nothin 
about it, had he not come to my office attended 
by his family and the mankee, or head of his 
circle, with the tiger’s skin, to claim the reward 
(ten rupees a head) given by government for the 
destruction of this animal; a reward which, 
shabby as it is, was not to be despised by the 
poor settler. He was a short wiry man, some 
fifiy or sixty years of age, with a dogged deter- 
mined look, and spoke of killing the tiger and 
making his old wife and sister-in-law beat him 
up, in such a matter-of-fact way that we were 
all in shouts of laughter, though filled with ad- 
miration for the stout old boy and his hard- 
favoured amazons. 

There was great duck in such an easy con- 
quest, but it is not, even within my own know- 
ledge, a solitary instance of so large an animal 
being killed at once by so apparently imade- 
quate a weapon. A very big tiger was once 
brought into the head-quarter station of the 
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Kéle country—Chybasa—which had been killed 
with one shot by a mere stripling, some sixteen 
or seventeen — old, who seemed much more 
engaged in admiring the flowers in front of my 
house, than interested in the recital of his 

rowess, made to me by his comrades and the 
Sead man of the village. 

Those who have engaged in tiger-shooting 
excursions, either on foot or on elephants, 
know full well how many shots the brute some- 
times takes. And such instances of quick work 
as the two above cited may surprise the most 
experienced sportsman. 

have already observed that where popula- 
tion is exceedingly scarce, the tiger loses much 
of his skulking, hiding disposition, and attacks 
his prey in the open. In 1837, or 738, a lad 
herding cattle in the — lands of Koorsee, 
near Chaibasa, was pursued over a meadow, and 
through the herd, and was killed by a tiger, who 
had begun to eat him when se | away by the 
villagers. I saw the body; it lay in the midst 
of an open field, at least two hundred yards 
from any cover. It was disembowelled, and 
with the chest torn wide open ; but the face was 
as that of one who lies in a pleasant sleep. 

The enormous forearm of the tiger has often 
attracted attention. We have seen a cat pat a 
dead mouse, or the face of a dog which was 
teazing her, and it is easy to understand what a 
tremendous blow a tiger could give in the same 
manner ; but I believe it to be a mistake to sup- 

ose that he strikes down his prey with his paw. 

e strikes in self-defence and when fighting, 
but not when seizing his victim. I have seen 
many carcases of deer, cattle, buffaloes and 
horses, which had been killed by tigers, and they 
all had the same appearance ; four deep holes 
at the back of the neck (two of them on each 
side the cervical vertebrae), made by the animal’s 
incisor teeth; no other mark. Of course, if the 
tiger had begun to feed on the body, it was ex- 
tensively lacerated. And if (as sometimes in 
the case of a buffalo) the prey had struggled 
much, and had succeeded in dragging the tiger 
a few yards, the chest and forelegs would bear 
the impression of the claws and the tremendous 
grip, but these, as far as my experience goes, 
were exceptional cases. 

It is evident that the tiger, in seizing his prey, 
rushes on to its back, grips the neck with his 
jaws as with a vice, and, with his arms confining 
the animal’s struggles, lies there upon his 
victim until it is suffocated. With a human 
being I know not how the case is. A tiger has 
been seen to seize and carry off a man by the 
neck, or the arm, or thigh, indifferently. In 
the well-known cases of Major Colnett and 
Captain Fenwick, they were both seized by the 
thigh, and carried off, it is said, on the animal’s 
back. More recently, a Captain Hill, superin- 
tendent of police in Burma, was gripped by the 
neck, and there held until the arrival of his 
people rescued him from his awful position. In 
1846, in Maubhoom, near Midnapore, I was out 
after a tiger, on foot, and having wounded him 
severely, was searching for him in the jungle 


with a number of beaters. Three times we came 
_— him, and each time he broke cover by 
charging through the mob of us. Once, he 
struck a man on the chest, knocking him over, 
and scratching him severely. Next time he 
seized one of the beaters in his jaws, by the 
thigh, giving him a rapid shake and passing 
on. But these are all cases in which the animal 
was acting in self-defence, or in retaliation. 
What I have said above, refers to its usual 
mode of capturing its food. 

The averment in our “natural history” books, 
that the tiger disdains to touch carrion, is quite 
untrue. The same rhetoric is indulged in re- 
garding the eagle, and is equally erroneous. 
The lion, also, the “ king of beasts,” is, I be- 
lieve, as little scrupulous as any other cat, in 
this particular. I have described how the tiger 
captures and kills his prey. When dead, if the 
body lie convenient to his covert, he lets it 
remain; if it be too far out in the open, it is 
dragged further in towards the jungle, and there 
left until towards dawn. Sometimes the body 
is disembowelled after being removed a little 
way, and is then drawn away to some hidden 
spot. A leopard has been seen to disembowel a 
goat, holding it by the throat, lying on its back 
underneath the body, and ripping it open by 
repeated kicks with its hind claws. Probably 
the tiger operates by the same method. He 
appears to prefer a rumpsteak, or a round, to 
any other portion. These are almost always 
the first part eaten, then the ribs, rarely the 
fore-quarters, and never, within my knowledge, 
the head. 

The following little anecdote, while it illus- 
trates this, affords a pretty good specimen of 
the tiger’s caution, of the silence of his ap- 
proach, and of his immense strength. In the 
cold weather of 1838, near the same village of 
Koorsee where the herd-boy had been killed, 
I was one day shown the body of a cow, which 
a tiger had just struck down. It lay close to 
some rather thin jungle, near a ridge of low 
rocks; a few larger trees, such as mangoes, 
were interspersed in the brushwood, and the 
ground was covered with dead dried-up leaves : 
so crisp, that it seemed impossible for an insect 
even to pass over them without being heard. 
It was then about noon, and I determined to 
sit up for the tiger, who, we knew, would come 
again at nightfall, or before next morning, to 
devour the carcase. A charpaie, or small native 
bedstead, was speedily procured from the village, 
and lashed across the fork of a mango-tree, 
within a few paces of which lay the cow. Be- 
fore sunset I and my companion (our doctor) 
were escorted to the spot by a body of armed 
Kéles. I disembarrassed myself of a huge sola, 
or pith hat, which I placed on the ground near 
the tree, and in it [ deposited a pair of un- 
wieldy dragoon’s pistols (it was before the days 
of “‘ repeaters”), which Ithought would be use- 
less in our elevated position. I also took off, 
and left at the foot of the tree, a pair of thick 
shooting-shoes, and then, with the help of my 





village friends, gained the charpaie, and sat my- 
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self down by the worthy doctor. Between us 
were four double barrels and ammunition. 
When we were fairly in our post, our escort 
silently withdrew to a hovel on the skirts of the 
village, just within hail. 

The moon, near its full, was rising, and the 
night calm. A deep shadow rested under the 
trees, save where, through gaps in the foliage, 
the silver rays stole im. A solemn silence 
reigned around, scarce broken by the whisper- 
ing rustle of the leaves as at intervals the night 
air sighed fitfully. Those who have sat motion- 
less and patient, far into the night, with such an 
object in view, can understand the oppressive 
feeling that steals over one in the stony still- 
ness, with ear and eye stretched to catch every 
sound, or detect the slightest movement. Im- 
movable as statues we sat, without a whisper. 
Creature-comforts we had none; for cheeroots 
and brandy-and-water were 


Banned and barred, forbidden fare, 


it being supposed that a tiger cannot abide 
tobacco. Loins, and backbones, and necks, and 
legs, grew stiffer and stiffer, and ached wearily ; 
but still we sat. The night passed slowly on, 
the moon climbed — and higher over our 
heads, and at last shone upon the dead cow 
below; but not a sound fell on the ear. Tired 
nature began to murmur against the penance ; 
first a few remarks were whisperingly ventured : 
“TI don’t think he’s coming.” “I think he 
heard those fellows and is off.” ‘“ He can’t be 
here, or we should have heard him,” &c. &c. 
Gradually such feeble suggestions gave way to 
positive assertions, delivered in a_tolerably 
audible tone, and at last I openly declared 
would wait no longer, and descended to the 
ground. My first act was to get my shoes, and 
while putting them on and chatting without 
further constraint, I remarked that it would be 
as well to call our guides. Forthwith, uplift- 
ing my voice, I shouted out the name of the 
Moonda. Hardly had the word passed —S S, 
when an abrupt startling roar from a t icket 
within a few paces of me petrified us with 
amazement. Never had I felt so wretchedly 
helpless. Standing unarmed at the foot of the 
tree, I had one shoe on, and was about to put on 
the other. While expecting every instant to 
be my last, I felt sure that an attempt to climb 
back to my perch would be the signal for the 
tiger to seize me. To remain standing there, 
was equally disagreeable. My pistols came to 
my recollection. They were lying in my hat, 
but the hat lay somewhat in the direction of 
the thicket. It was a trying moment; but in 
another moment I found myself striding towards 
the hat, one shoe on and the other off, and hardly 
conscious of what I did. I remember grasping 
the pistols, cocking them, and with the barrels 
levelled towards the bush, which I steadily faced, 
shuffling sideways to the tree. The feel of the 
trusty Weapons in m hands was ge - as 
was the sight of the doctor, who, with both 


barrels of his gun cocked, and pointing at the 
bush, leant eagerly forward on the charpaie, 





covering my retreat. At length I reached the 
tree on the side furthest from the thicket, and 
went - it like a lamplighter, pistol in hand, 
although, on our first arrival, I had required 
the assistance of other people’s arms and 
shoulders. ‘“ Thank God!” exclaimed the 
doctor, as soon as I was seated by him. “ You 
are up. I thought you were a dead man.” 
And so saying, he fired into the bush, just as 
our escort came up with lighted torches; and 
we returned to our tent in the village. 

Scarcely had the sun risen on the morrow, 
when a Kéle ran in to tell us that the cow had 
been removed. The doctor was obliged to 
return to the station, but I repaired at once to 
the spot of our night’s vigil, The cow was 
gone, and a broad trail showed which way she 
had been dragged. At about a hundred yards 
from our mango-tree, and near thé foot of the 
rocks before described, lay the stomach and en- 
trails, and a pool of blood. Further on, was a 
spot where the tiger had been rolling. The 
marks were plain, with some of his hair lyin 
where the ground had been pressed down. And 
on a ledge on the summit of a perpendicular 
searped rock about four feet high lay the car- 
case of the cow, partly eaten away. e tiger 
must have Peta on the ledge with the cow in 
his mouth ; there were no other means of ascent. 
The prodigious power of the animal may be 
conceived from such a feat. After gazing for a 
while on the spectacle, some of the most ex- 
perienced Kéles present assured me that the 
tiger, after gorging on so much beef, could not 
possibly be far off, ard they volunteered at once 
to beat him up and drive Lim towards me. I 


T| accordingly selected a commanding _“ and 


sent the men a détour of some three hundred 
— in front of me, whence they commenced 
eating in my direction. In a few minutes the 
tiger was roused, and passed my station at a 
distance of about sixty yards, in a lumpin 
heavy canter, with his tail in the air. I took 
deliberate aim a little in front of his chest, and 
fired. The ball cut a twig, and must have de- 
flected from its first direction, for the tiger 
passed on without taking the slightest notice of 
my salute, and in another instant was lost in 
the jungle, leaving me to return to camp in- 
tensely mortified. 

Bears (Prochilus labiatus) swarm in the 
Kolehan and all the rocky and jungly parts of 
Orissa; and the Kéles assured me that at times 
they became the prey of tigers. The tiger, they 
said, did not care to face an old dog bear, but 
would lie in wait on the top of a rock where 
bears were wont to pass and repass below, and 
drop on the back of the first one that came 
beneath. Poor old “ bhaloo,” taken so unfairly 
at disadvantage, generally falls an easy prey, 
but on equal terms the bear, it appears, does 
not fear a tiger. Near Keyra, in Singbhoom, 
I once saw both animals driven out of the same 
patch of jungle, and they must have been lying 
there near each other for a considerable time. 

There has been much controversy about the 
tiger’s power of jumping; some are of opinion 
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that he cannot entirely quit the ground with his 
hind feet. For my part, I do not see what is to 
prevent him. The muscles of his legs are full 
able to overcome the weight of his body, whic 
is generally spare and transversely narrow. 
have seen a tiger take a very decent drop leap. 
Tigers have been known also to get, somehow, 
into howdas on elephants’ backs. In short, I 
am inclined to believe that those who deny his 
jumping powers e with reference to his 

at weight, and do not sufficiently consider 
fhe great strength which~bears that weight 
along. 

Natives are much more successful than Euro- 
peans in lying in wait for a tiger. re | are 
more patient, and will sit from nightfall till 
morning almost motionless. They are content 
to sit on the bare branches of the tree, where 
their dusky bodies are invisible. In Orissa 
the custom is to throw a light upon the carcase 
of the animal which the tiger is expected to 
devour. It enables the “Shikaree” to take 
better aim with his long clumsy matchlock, and 
the light is readily obtained from an ordinary 
“ chirag,” or oil lamp, placed in an earthen pot, 
the side of which next the carcase is knocked 
out, while the side next the hunter casts over 
him a still deeper shadow. The flame throws a 
steady gleam over the spot which the tiger 
will probably occupy, and it is notorious that 
the animal has no fear of the light, but, on the 
contrary, appears to be enticed by it. I wonder 
why this custom is not practised by Europeans, 
for all who have tried shooting at night-time 
must know how impossible it is to take proper 
aim when the muzzle of the gun is lost in dark- 
ness, even with the aid of chalk along the top 
of the barrel, or paper attached to the sight. 

I know not if the opinion obtain elsewhere, 
but in Orissa the idea is that a tiger prefers the 
flesh of a horse to that of any other animal. At 
Porahaut, in Singbhoom, 1838-39, I once saw 
four cows which had been killed by a tiger. 
They were lying dead in a byre, but otherwise 
untouched, while a horse that had been grazing 
outside had also been killed and dragged towards 
the jungle. Its carcase lay near a small deserted 
hovel, and in this I determined to keep watch all 
night, as the —_ considered it certain that 
the tiger would come back to feed on the body. 
Everything was duly prepared. Facing the dead 
horse a small hole was made in the wall of logs, 
and the light of a “ chirig” so placed as to fall 
well upon the horseflesh. At dusk I’entered 
the shanty, with two double-barrels and ammu- 
nition, some blankets to lie on, and a trusty 
follower, himself a keen hunter, to take “ spell 
and spell” in watching. When we had entered, 
the doorway (the only opening into the shanty) 
was strongly closed and secured, and we silently 
began our watch. The night closed in pitchy 
darkness, but _as I cautiously peeped thro 


the loophole I saw that the light of the lamp | M 


outside in the pitcher fell steadily on the horse’s 
body, and, being determined not to throw away 
a chance by leaving the spot before day, as I 
had done at Korsee, I resigned myself to a long 








night of patience. I do not know how long we 
sat side by side. The sounds from the town, 
softened by the distance, at length ceased al- 
together, and the forest, utterly silent, became 


I | inky black in the night. The absence of jackals, 


or of pariars (village dogs), which roam about 
the skirts of human habitations at such hours, 
was, according to my companion, a strong proof 
that the tiger must be somewhere near: an 
assurance which kept me awake, till, in the still- 
ness, I could watch no more. 

A hand laid stealthily on my knee awoke me, 
another grasp and I was broad awake, sitting 
up on the floor and listening. “ Bagh aya” (the 
tiger has come) whispered my companion, and 
there was a low tearing, crunching, gnawing 
sound from where the horse lay. No red Indian 
could have passed the barrels out more stealthil 
than I did. With my finger on each trigger 
cocked the without the slightest “click” 
being audible; and then, peering along the 
barrels, looked out. The horse lay about ten 
yards off—something was upon it, something 
reddish. How small the tiger appears! The 
—s and rending go on, but the bodies are 
confused together, for the “chirag” has grown 
dull. I must not pull until I get a fair shot at 
the head. No hurry, take it easy! The gnaw- 
ing suddenly stops, a head is uplifted, a sharp 
nose, and two pointed ears cocked, followed by 
the too familiar “ bow-woo!” reveal a village 
cur. 

As usual, the Brahmins and other people of 
Porahaut attributed my failure to my having 
omitted making the usual “pooja” or offering 
to Deyvee, the goddess invoked on such occa- 
sions. To no subject does superstition more 
strongly attach, among the inhabitants of wild 
jungly countries, than to the tiger. In Upper 
foes, the spirit of the person last killed by the 
animal is believed to ride on its head, and guide 
it to a fresh victim. Among the Koéles it is 
the acknowledged avenger, the Nemesis of evil 
deeds. The oath administered in courts of 
justice, and among themselves, calls on the tiger 
to slay him who shall speak aught but truth. 
The angriest expression one Kéle can use 
to another is, “ Koola kai hab”—“ May the tiger 
seize him!” In their hunting excursions these 
people, who firmly believe that the tiger has 
preternatural means of overhearing all that is 
said, carefully avoid mentioning ‘him, except 
by some assumed name. He is generally men- 
tioned as the “ Raja” and “ Maharaj.” On one 
occasion, when we were in search of a tiger, 
the Kéles, preparatory to beating the covert, 
placed me in a spot which it was thought likely 
the animal would pass; and the om man, or 
“mankee,” gravely told me that “ Maharaj” 
would in all probability take an airing in my 
direction, and that when he came near I was to 
be very careful how I made my “salim” to him. 
instructor would not for the world have 
said, “ You must take good aim before you fire.” 

Tigers are shot in considerable numbers every 
year in India by trap bows and arrows set in 
their haunts by the “ Bughmars,” or professional 
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tiger killers. The instrument has been often de- 
scribed. Mongolian nations, such as Burmese, 
Karéns, Shans, Malays, and the Dyaks of Borneo, 
instead of planting a bow which shoots off a 

oisoned arrow on pushing against a string, fix a 
Fittle above the ground a strong elastic horizontal 
bamboo, at right angles to the free end of which 
is fixed a jagged and barbed wooden dagger, 
smeared with poison. The bamboo is then bent 
back, and is so secured in that position that 
pressure upon a string placed across the tiger’s 
path loosens the catch, and the bamboo, striking 
the animal about the shoulder, buries the dagger 
deep in his body, where, being barbed, it re- 
mains. The victim generally dies in a few hours. 
Travellers are warned of the position of these 
traps by a bamboo cross or frame stuck up by 
the path, on either side of the trap, so that 
seule approaching in either direction are put 
on the alert, and avoid danger by making a 
short détour. It is a curious fact that the Shan 
Karéns, in the Tenasserim provinces, and the 
Dyaks of Borneo, make use of —_ the 
same expedient to kill the tiger and to warn the 
passenger. 

I cannot call to mind having met in any book 
with an accurate description of the tiger’s 
cries. The snarling and growling of the animal 
when “stirred up with a long pole” is familiar 
to all who have visited a menagerie, and 
appears to be the only noise the creature makes 
when in a state of captivity; but in his native 
forest, in the long nights of the cold season, 
when the woods on the hill seem to sleep in 
the moonlight, the tiger striding along his 
lonely path, and seeking his fierce mate, mews 
like an old tom cat—or rather like a hundred 
old tom cats in chorus. It is a loud and harsh 
and grating miau: a sound of dread echoing 
along the dreary jungle, making the sentry 
pause as he paces on his post by the slumbering 
camp; and the solitary settler turn in his cot, 
and thank the gods his little ones are safe 
within. It is seldom heard more than twice or 
thrice. When the tiger is on the look-out for 
food (usually of an evening), he lies silent and 
motionless in some dense covert close to water 
where animals resort to drink, and when one of 
these approaches near enough, he bounds out 
on his prey in perfect silence; or, with an 
abrupt sonorous grunt, terribly startling, which 
—— to paralyse the victim, and deprive it of 

power to fly or resist. 

The old fable or legend of the “ iion’s pro- 
vider,” founded on some base of truth, applies 
to the tiger, who is believed by many nations of 
India to be guided to his prey by the jackal. 
All who have resided in, or travelled about, the 
wild and jungly parts of Bengal, where the 
main forests border on cultivation, will re- 
member hearing at night a peculiar wailing ery, 
passing slowly along in the distance. It sounds 
like the syllables ‘‘ pee-all” or “ see-all” uttered 
in a doleful scream, and it proceeds from the 
“ solitary jackal,” whose Bengali name, “ Shial,” 


is probably derived from the cry. This “soli- 
tary” jackal is not a separate species, but the 





ordinary jackal of the plains; individuals of 
which at times depart from their gregarious 
habits, wander alone at night in the vicinity of 
jungle, and, according to the inhabitants of 
such regions, give notice of the vicinity of the 
tiger by this weird cry, and attract him to 
follow them to some carcase, which has been 
discovered by the jackal’s keener sense of smell. 
In the hot sultry nights of March and April, 
people in these jungle villages often sleep out 
of doors on their small low charpaies or bed- 
steads, and should the cry of the shidl be heard 
approaching, all hurry in-doors, or assemble in a 
central spot, armed with such weapons as they 
can muster. 

The Turraie,* or Turriana of Nepal, and the 
Mortng, names applied to the plains stretching 
away southward from the Cis-Himalayan range, 
are now almost entirely cleared and cultivated, 
but I remember the time when they were 
covered by forest and vast beds of elephant 
grass. These plains afford now, as they did 
then, inexhaustible pasturage for buffaloes, which 
are driven in thousands from villages in the 
“ mud-dkés,” or cultivated country, so soon as 
the grass dries up in the latter, to graze in the 
low humid lands of the Turraie, until the rainy 
season calls them to their homes. 

These herds are tended by a wild and half 
savage set of men, acclimated to the pestilential 
air of those regions, which they leave only to 
make an occasional excursion to distant villages 
for food. Here they live, in low swampy reeds 
and forests, in which other human beings would 
die in a week struck down by malaria. Here 
they pass their churlish lives along with their 
buffaloes, and scarcely raised in intellect above 
them. In former years, before the Turraie 
forest was cut down, tigers were plentiful in 
all these pasture lands, and the wretched 
“ Aheers,” or herdsmen, were obliged to keep 
in the midst of their droves for safety. Sur- 
rounded by his faithful buffaloes, the half- 
starved, half-naked, and shivering aheer felt 
himself as safe as if within a fortress. For, the 
moment these animals come across the smell of 
a tiger, they crowd together with their heads 
outward, presenting an impenetrable phalanx ; 
often, acting on the aggressive, they follow up 
the trail, charge violently in mass upon the 
tiger should they overtake him, and with hoofs 
and horns make short work of him. English 
sportsmen, traversing these wilds, are naturally 
astonished at the impunity with which a few 
unarmed miserable-looking men dwell in a 
forest beset with tigers, and are still more sur- 
prised when made acquainted with their means 
of safety. 

Of tiger shooting in the orthodox way, that 
is to say, mounted on howdaed elephants, so 
much has been told and written, that I have 
nothing left to add. Safe as this amusement 
usually is, it has its dangers. To be on a run- 
away elephant in a mango grove, or a forest of 
middling-sized trees, is something like being 





* From the Persian “ Tur”—fresh—new—moist. 
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taken aback in a hurricane. And crossing the 
* duldul, ” or quicksands, of the Gunduck river 
has made stout-hearted men turn as white as this 
paper. The tiger is now almost eradicated from 
the borders of Goruckpoor, Pirhoot, and Poor- 
neea, where in my boyish days he abounded. 
May the same fate await him by-and-by in 
Rengrapeer! But calling to mind the grave 
advice of the old mankee, to the end that T may 
have my wish, let me whisper in secret. 

breathe no more the name of the dweller in the 
“Bun Mahaél”—the palace in the wood—but 
with reverent farewell say, “ Maharaj, Salam !” 





OUR SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. 





Tue suburban village in which our suburban 
residence stands, is a very convenient spot 
to live in. With a little economising of the 
truth, an inhabitant of the place may give out 
either that he inhabits the town or the country. 
Thus, when we are down in Leeds or Manches- 
ter, among the north-country manufacturers, we 
talk largely about our house in London. On 
the other hand, in conversation with our next- 
door neighbour in the City (Higgins, of Smith 
and Higgins, Manchester warehousemen), we 
speak with modest pride of our “little place 
down the country,” and, without telling a false- 
hood, make Higgins believe that we are owner 
of at least a freehold lodge, with two or three 
freehold acres round about the house. 

Our suburban village is neither town nor 
country, and yet is both. We go to it either 
by railway or bus, the former with a first-class 
season ticket being considered the correct thing, 
and leading those who journey thither for the first 
time to conclude that they are really going into 
the far country, as for some miles » Kn the line 
no houses are to be seen save here and there 
a solitary one; while horses ploughing, corn 
growing, and half rustic-looking labourers are 
visible at intervals. But if you proceed by the 
road—by the bus—it is different. True, you 
leave London and its thickly inhabited quar- 
ters behind you, but still all along the route 
there is London more or less diluted, and you 
never lose sight of houses, gardens, here and 
there a group of shops, detached and semi-de- 
tached villas. Thus, although by rail we are 
ten miles, and by road twelve, from the General 
Post-office: when we travel by the former we 
seem to-be twenty, and by the latter not three 
miles, from the capital of England. 

There are not many streets in our suburban 
village. We have the high road that passes 
through it from London, and which we call the 
High-street in that portion of it which traverses 
our village. From this there are several lanes 
which project right and left off the High-street, 
and which are inhabited exclusively by poor 
a. But we have plenty of “roads,” and 
in these it is that the aristocracy of our sub- 
urban village reside. There are Park-road, Bed- 
ford-road, Derby-road, and many others, all 
with more or less sounding names. In none 


of these roads do we number our houses. That 
would be too town-like. Every habitation—villa 
we say in our suburban village—has its own 
articular name, or has a name that is shared 
in common by a couple of habitations ; our own 
house is in sober truth a semi-detached eight- 
roomed “villa,” for which we pay thirty pounds 
a year, the rates and taxes not exceeding six 
pounds additional. In London, this very un- 
pretending habitation would be known, say, as 
number sixty-six, Park-road; but, in our sub- 
urban village, it and its next neighbour are 
designated “ Windsor Villas.” Opposite us in 
the same road are a couple of houses named 
“Wellington Villas,” and higher up, on the 
same side, are “ Northumberland Villas 3’ to 
the right are the “Morton Villas,” and to 
the left a “detached” house called “ Norfolk 
Villa,” besides many other aristocratic desig- 
nations too numerous to mention. 

We are all—or at any rate there are so few 
exceptions that they are not worth noticing— 
men of business, in our suburban village. By 
the eight, the half-past eight, and the nine 
o’clock morning trains, there is every day, ex- 
cept Sunday, a general exodus of the whole 
male population, all bound for their respective 
places of business in the City. On no account 
whatever would we personally remain in our sub- 
urban village after the nine, or at most the half- 
past nine, o’clock train had left. If we did so, 
our neighbours would be certain to imagine 
that there was “something wrong” with the 
firm of Buggins, Smelt, and Co., Manchester 
warehousemen, of Salt-lane, Cheapside: the 
house in which we form part and portion of 
the Co. When our opposite neighbour, Smeedle, 
of the firm of Smeedle and Smedge, silk-dealers 
in Green-street, E.C., stayed at home for two 
days in succession, because he had a bad cold, 
the consequence was that on the following week, 
when the name of another Mr. Smeedle appeared 
in the list of bankrupts, every one in our 
suburban village believed that our Smeedle was 
the man. 

Being absent from our wigwams from half- 
past eight in the morning until the same hour 
in the evening, we the warriors of our sub- 
urban village do not see much of our squaws 
or the papooses. It follows, as a natural con- 
sequence, that we never dine at home except 
on Sundays. In fact, by the time we have 
jumped out of bed, shaved clean—it is not 
deemed business-like to wear the beard, in our 
suburban village—are dressed, and have managed 
to swallow a little breakfast, it is time to be off 
to the train. Lither from a quarter to five-and- 
twenty minutes past eight, or again from a quar- 
ter until two minutes to nine, every house in 
our suburban village is seen to open its door and 
allow the head of the family to make his exit, 
which he invariably does in a terrible hurry, with 
a black bag in his hand, and running as if for 
life towards the station. 

We, the male inhabitants of our suburban 
village, don’t care much for dinner ; it is a meal 








we eat in the City how and when we can, 
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our usual hour being from one to two, and our 
usual food steaks or chops, which we like to see 
“done” on the gridiron in the various places of 
refreshment which we patronise. In business 
hours we attend to business and to nothing 
else ; therefore it is that our midday repasts are 
hurried and not over satisfactory. As a uni- 
versal rule, our wives dine early; the olive 
branches of our households “ restoring ” them- 
selves at the same time. The heads of families 
go in for supper, and a jolly repast we make 
at this old-fashioned meal, to which we sit down 
about nine o’clock. The cold joint, a stewed 
steak, a couple of soles, some hashed mutton, 
or a bit of game, are the dishes we like best 
for supper. Occasionally we ask one another 


to supper, a compliment which is always | his 


quickly returned and heartily accepted. 

Sunday is truly a day of rest in our suburban 
village. We lie late in bed, and breakfast just 
in time to go to church: which we all do. At 
our church the pews are high and comfortable, 
very well adapted for a half-hour’s sleep during 
sermon. We have slept in church from about 
a quarter-past twelve until five minutes to one, 
every Sunday of our personal life for the last ten 

ears, and we hope to do so for as many more. 

n fact, we look upon this as part of our Sunday 
rest, and we don’t think we could by any possi- 
bility do without it. At twoo’clock on Sunday 
we all dine—it is the universal custom of our 
suburban village—and after dinner we generally 
snooze off in our chairs by the fireside. Sunda 
is by no means a cheerful day with us. We 
do not visit each other on that day, nor is it 
the custom among us to have suppers on Sunday 
evening—except cold meat. In short, ‘Sunday 
. a day on which we eat and sleep, but do little 
else. 

Not that we need complain of a want of 
preachers, or of teachers in divine matters, in our 
suburban village, for there is hardly a church 
or sect that has not its place of worship in the 

lace. To begin with the Establishment, we 

ave high, low, and broad, churches; the 
Presbyterians, Independents, Roman Catholics, 
> om and Baptists, have also their own 
chapels and ministers of religion. Our vicar isa 
comely urbane gentleman, who is on good terms 
with everybody, and adopts broad and liberal 
views in matters theological; and yet, as a 
religious pastor, neither is he popular, nor is his 
church much frequented. Somehow or other, 
the aristocracy of our suburban village like 
their sermons, as they do their brandy-and-water, 
hot and strong. This must be the reason why 
the “low church” clergyman, the Reverend Mr. 
MacSnorter, has his church so well filled. 
MacSnorter is an Irishman, and much given 
to denounce popery, high churchmen, and all 
who differ from his particular school; he 
ew long sermons, and is strong upon the 

octrine of election. Well to do in this world’s 
goods is MacSnorter, for, having married a lady 
with some means, and letting the seats in his 
church at a good figure, he has a comfortable 
income, and can invest of his savings something 





handsome every year. In our suburban village 
he is extremely popular, and it is to his denun- 
ciations of the slightest pleasure on Sunday that 
we attribute the dulness of the first day of the 
week at our suburban village. He is on bowing 
terms—nothing more—with the vicar; for he 
looks upon, and speaks of, that clergyman, as a 
shepherd careless of his flock. 

en he meets the clergyman—or “ priest,” 
as he delights to call himself—of our “high 
church,” Mr. MacSnorter turns away his head ; 
for he denounces Mr. Chasuble, the high-church 
incumbent, as a Papist in the Protestant camp. 
But, after all, Mr. Chasuble is a very worthy 
man; he may be a little too much given to 
wearing long frock-coats which reach nearly to 
is heels, and he puts great faith in church 
decorations, vestments, incense, and the like; 
but, with all this, he is a good man, very 
charitable to the poor, and always ready to do 
a kindness to a neighbour. But, in our sub- 
urban village, he is far from popular. At his 
church are only to be seen half a dozen families, 
nearly all of whom come from some distance to 
worship, the rest of the congregation being com- 
posed of working men and their families. The 
seats at St. Oriel’s are all free, low-made, and 
open. We, the aristocracy of our suburban 
village, don’t like this; we hold that a man’s 
pew is his castle, just as much as his house is, 
provided always that he pays his pew-rents. If 
seats be free and open, what is to prevent 
Smithers, the journeyman gardener, from sitting 
down by a gentleman’s side in church? Andif 
seats are made so low in the back, how is a man 
to get his sleep during sermon? Not that there 
is time to get anything like a comfortable nap 
during one of Mr. Chasuble’s sermons, for they 
don’t more than fifteen minutes, and no one 
ean get any good out of a discourse which is so 
short. 

There is another minister of religion in our 
suburban village, whose fate it is to be very 
much and very often denounced by Mr. Mac- 
Snorter. This is Father Lomax, the Catholic 
— He is a little dark man, closely shaved, and 
ooks like a foreigner. His Hg oy con- 
sists almost entirely of poor Irish, the few ex- 
ceptions being a French teacher with his wife 
and children, a Belgian wine-merchant, one or 
two old maiden ladies, and a retired officer: a 
widower, with three grown-up daughters. But 
of Father Lomax and his congregation we see 
and know little. His chapel is almost hidden 
behind some very poor houses, and to get at it 
you have to pass through a stable-yard. 

The most eloquent preacher in our suburban 
village is the Inde aden minister ; but neither 
his sermons nor his services are much liked 
among the aristocracy of the place. The former 
are too noisy, too trying for our nerves. The 
latter are not according to the Established 
Church, and are therefore not deemed respect- 
able. We go to hear him sometimes, but not 
often. 

Nor are we ill off with res 
men, in our suburban village. 


t to medical 
here are three 
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doctors in the place, each of whom manages 
to make a decent living out of us. The first of 
these is Dr. Hull: without whose assistance 
no proper-minded woman belonging to the aris- 
tocracy of our suburban village would think of 
going through her confinement. He is not a 
young man, Dr, Hull, being some two or three 
years over threescore. But he is very judicious, 
and has built up a solid reputation on allow- 
ing Nature to take her own course, merely 
attempting to regulate the diet of his patients. 
Our pom bed i is, on the whole, a healthy 
place ; but hot suppers tell sooner or later on 
the constitution of most men, and we have 
to call in the doctor occasionally, and Dr. Hull 
is the one who enjoys the best reputation for 

utting men on their legs when so laid up. 
Although of the old school in manners, Dr. 
Hull is of the newest school as to his treatment. 
He has great faith in pure air, ary inage, 
cold sponge baths, and generous but temperate 
diet ; the consequence is, he es many cures 
where less judicious men would kill. 

Next to Dr. Hull in medical reputation is 
Mr. Spargel, a gentleman whose mony is 
more in surgery than in medicine. Mr. Spar- 

el has been in the army, has some indepen- 
ent means, and does not seek practice, leaving 
it more to seek him. He is not very popular 
with the inhabitants of our suburban village, 
being rather inclined to look down upon us, 
and call all who are in business tradesmen. 
But whenever a serious accident happens, he 
is sure to called in, and on such occasions 
he no doubt does his utmost to give any 
sufferer relief. He and Dr. Hull are prett 
good friends when they happen to meet, which 
is, however, but seldom, as their practice does 
not jar, and they mix with different sets of 
eople. Mr. Spargel is a supporter of Mr. 
hasuble’s high-church views, and is one of 
the leading persons in that gentleman’s con- 
gregation. He is fiery and hot tempered, though 
as good hearted a man as could be found. 
Mr. Spargel declares that if Mr. Chasuble’s 
church were shut up he would rather go and 
0 


worship in Father Lomax’s little chapel than 
sit and hear Mr. MacSnorter preach. But 
when Mr. MacSnorter’s eldest boy fell out 


a-window, and broke his leg in two places, the 
doctor who attended him was Mr. Spargel ; 
and although for eight weeks and more he visited 
his young patient twice a day, he would not 
take anything in the way of remuneration. 

The third doctor in our suburban village may 
be termed a dissenter from the rules of the pro- 
fession; he is a homeopathic practitioner, and 
professes to cure ies with invisible 
globules and tasteless essences. None of us 
believe in this gentleman’s system, though we 
are forced to confess that he has certai 
wrought cures, some of which are—to say the 
least of them—very extraordinary. The name 
of this practitioner is Zeller. He is a German, 
and a very firm believer in the, theories of 


he has set up a home for orphans, which is main. 
tained by public subscription, and of which he 
has constituted himself secretary, medical at- 
tendant, surgeon, superintendent, and all the 
various officers of such an institution, rolled into 
one. Not that his emoluments are very large. 
When everything is told, his combined salaries 
are under, rather than over, three hundred a 
year. 

The amusements to be met with in our sub- 
urban village, are not many. We are too far 
from London to go to any of the theatres, unless 
we areat the expense of a Brougham, or a fly, for 
the whole evening, and don’t mind paying— 
with driver, baiting the horse, and such like— 
a matter of twenty-five or thirty shillings for 
our conveyance to and from town. Our last 
train from town leaves London at midnight; so 
if any one wants to get home at that time, 
he must leave the theatre not later than 
eleven o’clock, unless he will risk a block of 
cabs, carts, or vans, to arrive at the station 
after the train has left, and find himself 
obliged to seek a bed for the night at some 
London hotel, where they look on you with sus- 
picion for arriving without luggage, and take 
great care that you don’t go near the door in 
the morning before you have paid your bill. 
Moreover, as we have all to be up early every 
morning, it meee us to be in bed ~* a a. 

tively early hour every evening, and this is 

in additional > Sreme why an pone boner hy such 
as they are, are sought nearerhome. There isa 
lecture-hall in our suburban village, and here, 
from time to time, some second or third-rate 
lecturer, or ventriloquist, or conjuror, pitches 
his tent for two or three nights, when most of us 
go to hear or see him. The Reverend Mr. 
lacSnorter, too, from time to time, gives us a 
series of lectures upon the errors of popery, 
which I have no doubt do us a great deal of 
good. Balls we have none. In the first place, 
our houses are too small; then, again, the 
expense of a ball and supper would be more 
than most of us could well afford; lastly, the 
influence of Mr. MacSnorter is earnestly and 
persistently thrown into the scale against 
all and every kind of assemblies where dancing 
is permitted. In the summer, during the long 
evenings which intervene between our getting 
home from London and dark, we go about 
from one garden to another, and talk over the 
progress our plants are making ; for we are all 
more or Jess given to gardening in our suburban 
village. In the winter-time we give hot suppers 
to each other, after having spent a couple of 
hours at whist, playing for sixpenny points and 
a shilling on the rubber. But we are generally 
too tired after our day’s work, and too anxious 
to be up and doing next morning, to indulge 


rtainly | much in any evening amusements. By eleven 


o’clock, or very soon after, all the business men 
who live in our suburban village are in bed. 

Tn the matter of shops and tradesmen gene- 
rally, we by? hard in our suburban village 
to believe that we are well off; but we cannot 





the apostle of someney. But, to fill up his 
time, and to keep his pocket from being empty, 


succeed. Somehow or other, everybody pretends 
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that there is no need to go to London for any- 
thing. But, at the same time, we all purchase 
in London, on the sly, whatever we wish to 
have really good, though we don’t -confess 
distrust of the shops in our suburban village, 
and even when talking among ourselves do keep 
up the pretence of praising everything that 
belongs to the locality. Some of those who 
are loudest in praising the shops and trades- 
men of the place, are more than suspected of 
bringing down from town with them even their 
butcher’s meat; and in the matter of groceries, 
there is no doubt we all get sr we 
require from the City. And why should we 
not? If the truth must be told, the shops 
of our suburban village are ry be cent dearer, 
the goods sold in them are a hundred per cent 
worse, and the owners of the shops are three 
hundred per cent less civil than in any part of 
London. 

Our suburban village is by no means the only 
place of its kind near London. On the contrary, 
similar villages are to be met north and south, 
east and west, of our huge overbuilt Babylon. 
They have their disadvantages. We business 
men are in a perpetual flurry, ever running 
a race against time, and mostly losing it. On 
the other hand, the health must be greatly pro- 
moted by sleeping every night in fresh, or 
comparatively funk, air. Nor should the in- 
estimable advantages which children—especially 
the very young—derive from living in_ these 
semi-country places be overlooked. If all busi- 
ness London were to live in the business parts 
of London—supposing for a moment that the 
latter could contain a tenth part of them—our 
metropolis would soon become the most un- 
healthy city in the world. 





CHESTERFIELD JUNIOR. 
A SON’S ADVICE TO HIS FATHER. 

My pear Fatuer. Yes, dear sir, you are 
right in your conjecture. There is something 
going on between Miss Baskerville and myself. 
A good deal going on, in fact. And now, having 
stated this openly, let me proceed to answer 
the remarks on this young lady’s character con- 
tained in your letter, just received ; first, how- 
ever, thanking you very cordially for its expres- 

sions of good will towards myself. 
You begin by saying that you fear, from what 
ou know of her parentage and education, 
ies Baskerville may have contracted opinions 
of—what you call—a worldly sort. You think 
it likely that she may attach great importance 
to all kinds of worldly distinction and honour. 
You knew her father, Sir John Baskerville, and 
her mother ; and it always appeared to you, as 
you tell me, that both the one and the other held 
the above-named worldly distinctions in too 
great respect, setting the highest value on 
the same, and placing them above all other 
considerations. You think it probable that 


the daughter has been brought up to be- 
lieve in this creed which her parents pro- 





fessed; that she may be strongly imbued with 
their opinions; and you fear that her character 
may have become somewhat cold and calcu- 
lating, as you phrase it, in consequence. You 
add, that you would like to see a larger amount 
of — and spontaneousness in a young 
lady of Miss Baskerville’s age, even though a 
smaller degree of self-possession, and a less per- 
fect manner, were the consequence. 

My esteemed parent, I am well aware that, 
as you say in your letter, you are influenced in 
what you say 7s desire for my happiness. I 
give you the fullest credit for such desire, 
though, as to “ happiness,” I hardly know what 
to say. It is a curious expression. I am not 
sure that re go in for it, in these times. To 
get through life successfully, creditably, and 
panty, is one’s object, you know; as to 

appiness—well, the word has rather a romantic 
sound, hasn’t it? At all events, you wish me 
to prosper and be comfortable, to enjoy life, in 
short, and for that desire I give you, as I have 
said, the fullest credit. But, dear sir, if I am 
to enjoy life, you will admit that I must enjoy it 
in my own way. Perhaps we look upon this 
question of the enjoyment of life, or, as you call 
it, “ happiness,” from different points of view. 

I have not the slightest objection to explain 
to you what this same enjoyment of life consists 
in, from my point of view ; and when I have ex- 
pounded this to you very briefly, I think you 
will be able to see that Miss Baskerville is a 
young lady in every way capable of assisting 
me in attaining the objects I have in view, 
and on the attainment of which this “happi- 
ness” of mine depends. My views, dear sir, are 
very simple. I do not hold you responsible for 
them. Modern institutions have developed them. 
They are the natural result of a good education, 
and of some few years passed, since the ter- 
mination of that education, in decent society. 

What does a man want in this world? 
Chiefly, I think, a good social position. A 
good social position which he can enjoy during 
his lifetime, and transmit along with his 
earthly goods, to his children. e acquir- 
ing of this very desirable object, however, 
implies a good ‘ol, and the keeping of it, 
when acquired, perhaps even more. As to the 
first part of the business, the acquirement of a 
good position, thanks to you, sir, in the first 
instance, and perhaps a little to my own 
exertions in the second, that is already done. 
As a bachelor, my position is a good one. 
But, I must tell you, that when a man gets 
married, he in a certain way begins his social 
life afresh. He is no longer in the eye of the 
world the same man that he was before, but 
altogether another. Nor is this at all unreason- 
able. He is no longer a single man, but a 
double man. There is twice as much of him as 
there was before, and naturally it remains to be 
seen whether the world will approve the new 
half of him as much as it did the old. 

I hardly know how, my esteemed sir, to put 
this before you in strong enough terms. Let 
me, however, entreat you to place yourself for 
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a moment in Society’s position, and consider in 
what light the question of a man’s marriage is 
necessarily regarded by his circle of acquaint- 
ance. Let us suppose a case. Let us sup- 
pose that Jones is a man who holds a good 

osition in the world, and is reasonably popular. 

ociety knows all about Jones, has examined 
Jones from top to toe, and has decided that it can 
stand him—he will do. Suddenly the rumour 
goes forth that Jones is going to be married. 
Society bridles up in a moment, is on the gui 
vive directly, and justifiably enough, as you will 
admit, if you will bear in mind what was said 
just now on the subject of the “other half.” 

or what is this marriage of Jones from a 
point of view? Jones, a nimble, presentable, 
useful, and convenient creature, has gone away 
for a little season, to return presently wit 
another human being belonging to him, part 
and parcel of him, and inseparable from 
him. Society knew half of Jones and approved. 
The other half, which he has gone to fetch, it 
does not know, and waits to examine with eager, 
and somewhat critical curiosity. What will it 
turn out to be like? Can anybody tell us? 
Shall we be able to stand it? Is it also, like 
the demi-Jones with whom we have been hitherto 
acquainted, presentable, initiated: or is it a 
clumsy and impracticable addition to our old 
friend? Is it a better-half or a worse? The 
half-Jones originally known to us was good. 
Is the complete Jones to be a success or a 
failure? This is how the matter stands when 
Jones’s other half is unknown to the world in 
which Jones has hitherto lived. 

But when, on the contrary, Jones’s other half 
is already perfectly well known to Jones’s monde, 
then indeed all things are different. Jones’s 
new half has already got its credentials, 
it is as well known as Jones himself—better 
known, more popular, more influential, perhaps. 
Let them set up in the social business together 
by all means, says the world. We liked Mr. 
Demi-Jones and Miss Semi-Jones very well 
separately, and we shall continue to countenance 
them in a state of union. 

Of cqurse, sir, you perceive that in the 
event of such a union taking place, my posi- 
tion would be similar to that supposititious 
one which I have last sketched. Miss Basker- 
ville is perfectly well known in the best society. 
No explanations are necessary. The world 
knows all about her already. Our start in life 
would be a good one, our social position im- 
pregnable. 

And now, dear sir, when you said it seemed 
probable to you that Miss Baskerville might be, 
owing to her parentage and education, somewhat 
disposed towards worldliness, are you sure that 
you meant anything more than that she was a 
young lady whose natural tendencies were such 
as would fit her to take an exceedingly good 
position in the world, and even to improve that 
position as occasion served? That her bringing- 
up had been of a kind to stimulate her natural 
propensities in this way? I think this is 
what you meant, and if so, I am, in the main, 





disposed to agree with you, and moreover, let 
me add, to congratulate myself on the probable 
possession of one who is gifted with such ad- 
mirable and desirable tastes. 

Yes, let me repeat it, “admirable and desir- 
able tastes.” For you must know that what 
you call worldliness, I call a reasonable fit- 
ness for society. Let me explain this a little. 
True to my principle of initiating you in the 
social mysteries of the day, I would fain en- 
lighten you as to what is expected, in these 
days, of a lady who enters the State of Matri- 
mony with the intention of fulfilling the social 
duties it involves. 

Such an one, my dear father, should be am- 
bitious, active, and ersevering, and, above all 
things, diligent and frard working. There must 
be no indolent neglect of social duties. She 
must not, for instance, shrink from making calls 
even at seasons when the pastime is, as will 
sometimes happen, irksome and unpalatable. 
There must be no shirking, either, in the matter 
of letter writing. Correspondence must be kept 
up, or valuable and useful friends, at a distance, 
may gradually be lost. Moreover, the married 
lady who f her social duties must be ready . 
to enter into any scheme set on foot by Society, 
such as the getting up of a concert or a fancy 
bazaar, with energy and diligence. These last 
qualities are indeed of Fa sags om importance, 
and these are possessed by Alicia Baskerville 
in a very eminent degree. And another 
virtue which I-beg leave to claim for her 
at once, while I think of it, is a serene and 
unruffied temper. For it is fashionable just now 
to be not only diligent, but good tempered. All 
sorts of scenes, all displays of angry feeling, or 
touchiness, are not to be thought of. Wretched 
“ton,” everything of the sort. Well, you have 
nothing to say against Miss Baskerville’s temper, 
I think? An admirable surface-calmness at any 
rate, and that is the great thing after all. 

I think it is also desirable, on the whole, just 
now, to be good natured and easy, and to praise 

a age gore J some people—behind their 
ta s. If you are bitter and vituperative, it 
looks as if you had been slighted, or subjected to 
ignoble treatment, and it is never judicious— 
you will do well to remember this yourself, dear 
parent—to suggest that you have been igno- 
miniously dealt with by any one. It detracts 
from one’s social importance. Alicia is impreg- 
nable in this matter, I am sure. 

It is necessary that our model wife should 
have the power at certain times, and when in 
company with certain a. of making herself 
very agreeable. She will not always want to 
use this weapon, but she should have it by her. 
There are, scattered about the social world, here 
and there, some old ladies and gentlemen of 
great influence and high position, but of uncer- 
tain temper, who require to be dealt with care- 
fully at times, needing some small amount of— 
what shall I say—coaxing ? to keep them in a 
good state. My dear father, Alicia’s tact with * 
people of this sort—the Dowager Lady Capsi- 
cum, for instance, or Sir Charles Hotspur, with 
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whom you are acquainted—is most admirable, 
and leaves nothing to be desired. That faculty 
which is called tact, is one of the most valu- 
able a young matron can possess. For, how 
many are the occasions for the use of this quality 
which every day presents? Every day there 
are difficulties to be encountered which can be 
_ dealt with by no set of rules, however full and 
|| minute, that could by possibility be laid down. 
The degree of consideration with which different 
people, or even the same people, differently 
| situated, are to be treated; the subjects con- 
cerning which it is judicious to speak before 
this person, and those again which must be skil- 
fully tabooed in the presence of that person ; are 
these matters which can be regulated by law? 
When Tallowfield, the millionnaire, who made 
his money by candles, is present, is it good to 
discuss the best way of lighting a room? Or 
is it judicious to speak of the bad results 
attendant on intermarriages, before Lord and 
Lady Ricketts, who are first cousins, and whose 
chibiven have literally not got a leg, worthy of 
the name, to stand upon? Again, in cases of 
verbal invitation—always a difficult kind of thing 
to deal with—you have to take the measure of 
the person giving the invitation, and to decide 
on the spot whether you will accept or no; and 
if the latter decision be arrived at, then must 
you have an excuse ready. What quality but 
tact can in this case supply you with the right 
answer at the right moment ? When two deadly 
enemies meet at our matron’s® afternoon tea- 
table—she desiring to stand well with both the 
one and the other—can anything, save tact, 
help her? I could spend a day in — 
ing this great quality. Subtle, indescribable, 
indefinable, not to be analysed or reduced 
to parts by the most crafty scholiast, or the 
ablest word-dissector, it is a gift which those 
who possess are born with, and which, like 
genius—as indeed in a humble sort it is—can- 
= acquired by any amount of labour or 
study. 

I om not sure but that all the high qualities 
which a woman of the world ought to possess 
are comprised and included in this one of tact. 
She who has it, has everything; for even if 
aught of importance is wanting to make her 
panoply complete, she will—if provided with 
tact—pick it up in a moment. e opinions of 
the hour, and the language in which it is con- 
sidered proper to express them, change now-a- 
days very rapidly. It is, moreover, an inevit- 
able necessity of the life of the day, that the 
opinions of those who mix in it should be of the 
fashionable tinge, and should be issued to society 
in the peculiar ananaas of the period. Thus, 
it really requires considerable watchfulness and 
elasticity of mind to keep pace and be up to the 
mark at the right moment. 

ginning to convince you? You 
talked in your last letter of a young lady who 
should be gifted with such qualities as simplicity 
and spontaneousness—by-the-by, spontaneity, 
if you will allow me, is a more fashionable word 
—as the kind of person whom you would like 





for a daughter-in-law. Sir, such an one might, 
indeed, suit you as a daughter-in-law—though I 
hope in time to be able to influence your opinions 
to such an extent that even that may hardly be 
said with truth—but even if, as you are at pre- 
sent constituted, she did suit you as a daughter- 
in-law, would she suit me as a wife? Simple, 
spontaneous! Why, she would be getting into 
social scrapes from morning to night, and would 
not be able to hold her own in the world for half 
an hour, far less to advance in it. 

My dear father, you are not unacquainted 
with military matters, or at any rate you are 
as well acquainted with them as I am. Is it 
not the case that when an officer requires a 
horse which is to serve him as a charger, he 
selects an animal of which he can feel secure at 
all times, and in all moments of emergency— 
when the guns are firing, when the drums are 
rattling, the trumpets braying, and when masses 
of troops are being manceuvred into all sorts of 
perplexing forms, not without much noise and 
tumult? A young untrained horse, of whatever 
merit otherwise, would never do; it would start 
and tremble at every unaccustomed sight or 
sound, would become wild and unmanageable, 
would, perhaps, finally take the bit between its 
teeth and bolt. Well, sir, to take a part in the 
social warfare in which some of us engage, 
requires a training somewhat similar to that 
which the war-horse goes through. At a Lon- 
don dinner-table the Guiee lights, the crashing 
sounds, the continuous roar of conversation, 
make great demands upon the nerves of those 
who would remain calm and self-possessed ; and 
T think you will admit that for one who is obliged 
continually to come in contact with such elements 
of perturbation, it is good to have had a train- 
ing of considerable length and of the most solid 
nature. By which I mean to say, in two words, 
that the better-half who is to ornament my 
dinner-table must be—to say it respectfully—a 
thoroughly experienced charger, and not (still 
respectfully) an untrained filly, of however great 
promise. 

Enough on this subject for the present. 
You need not be afraid, respected sir that I 
shall trouble you much about this matrimonial 

roject of mine. There is, indeed, little to 
S said about it. I have endeavoured to show 
you in how many ways Miss Baskerville is 
fitted to be the wife of one who is so essen- 
tially a modern as I am, she being herself 
essentially a modern also. This was the chief 
thing which it was necessary to write about. 
For the rest, things go smoothly enough. 
Ours is not a courtship distinguished by paren- 
tal opposition, stolen interviews, bribings of 
soubrettes, agonising partings, and rapturous 
meetings, such as I have read of in books 
which » a the manners of another period. 
There are few hindrances in our way, and such as 
do exist are of a different sort. We think it good, 
for instance, to delay our union until we are a 
little bit richer than we are at present. Alicia 
is of opinion, and I quite agree with her, that it 
would be injudicious for us to set up an esta- 
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blishment until we can afford a second horse for 
the Brougham, and this we could hardly 
manage just yet, consistently with prudence. 
The berth your influence got for me in the 
Foreign-office, is a very good one, but I see my 
way to something better in a year or two; 
besides which, it is of no use denying that Alicia 
has considerable expectations from old Lady 
Screw, her great-aunt by the mother’s side, 
and that her ladyship has attained to a great 
age, and is not in robust health. All things 
considered, it seems better that we should wait. 
Besides, really that consideration of the second 
horse is alone conclusive. 
P. CHESTERFIELD, JUNIOR. 





LIFE SOWN BROADCAST. 

Tue general impression with respect to the 
original living occupants of the Australian conti- 
nent is, that they consisted of the lowest grade 
of human beings, kangaroos, a few specimens of 
birds, and a kind of rat. If there were any 
others, they were very few indeed. This paucity 
of animals may haeteen an inducement, but it 
was not the most powerful inducement, to the 
formation of the Acclimatisation Society, the 
foundation of which is due to the zealous efforts 
of Mr. Youl, Mr. Wilson, and one or two others. 
The primary inducement of the gentlemen to 
whom the present generation owes so much, and 
to whom future generations will owe mores was 
their desire to surround themselves, in their 
distant home, with the living creatures which re- 
minded them of the mother country; they wanted 
to see the trees and bushes enlivened by the pre- 
sence of robins, chaffinches, thrushes, blackbirds, 
and other common English birds. Out of this 
desire sprang the desire to increase the re- 
sources of the colony by the introduction of such 
animals as should not only assist in carrying out 
the first object, but add to its luxuries. From 
small beginnings, the work has gone on increas- 
ing and prospering to an extent which its pro- 
moters could henliy have expected to see in 
their lifetime. 

The report of its annual meeting, which has 
just reached this country, gives an account of 
the number and kind of these, which include a 
large number of deer, Cashmere and Angora 

oats, pheasants, partridges, rabbits, geese and 

ucks of many species, doves, swans, and fowls, 
quails, pigeons, grouse, finches, thrushes, black-. 
birds, sparrows, and many other birds from 
England, beside some from foreign countries, 
Other varieties of living creatures have not been 
forgotten, and among these are monkeys, bees, 
rabbits, porcupines, emus, and alpacas. Some 
of these are retained in the Botanical Gardens 
and Royal Park for breeding purposes and other 
reasons, but a very large number have been 
liberated at various places, and left to follow 
their natural instincts. For instance, seven 
Sambar deer were liberated at Westernport, 
six Axis deer at Yering, twelve hogdeer at 





fowls, and pigeons. The English hare is now a 
familiar object in a colonial landscape; and as 
for rabbits, if they be not so numerous as to 
threaten a like danger to the continent with 
which they alarm the inhabitants of Heligoland, 
still they are sufficiently numerous to give pro- 
mise of contributing largely to the colonists’ sup- 
ply of animal food. Colonial statistics tell us 
that at Geelong the ten couple of rabbits which 
were introduced in 1859 have yielded fifty thou- 
sand for consumption, and that hares are mul- 
tiplying with great rapidity. Pheasants are so 
numerous that the shooting of them is not 
prohibited. Unfortunately, they have a worse 
enemy than the sportsman, in the hawks, which 
have increased in a ratio beyond what the 
society would consider satisfactory : upwards of 
twelve hundred of these having been shot in the 
course of last year. 

Through the liberality of individuals in second- 
ing the exertions of the society, there seems 
every probability that, in the course of a few 
years, deer will be as plentiful in the bush as 
they were formerly in American forests. Even 
the mountainous regions have not been for- 
gotten, and two hundred pounds have been 
appropriated for the introduction of the roebuck 
into those parts which are suited for their pro- 

gation. The same plan of liberating animals 
in localities specially adapted for them is to be 
followed out in other cases. 

The introduction of fish has long been an 
object of the society, and especially the introduc- 
tion of the ova of the salmon. In the present 
year, the Tasmanian government has placed on 
the estimates a vote of eight hundred pounds, for 
the furtherance of what has been an already suc- 
cessful experiment; this sum has been supple- 
mented by a grant of four hundred pounds from 
the society. What has been said of the intro- 
duction of salmon into the Tasmanian rivers, 
may likewise be said of the Yarra; the young 
fish put into the Badger Creek having thriven 
well, and having been turned into the tributaries 
of that river with every prospect of success. The 
successful transportation of the ova from this 
country tc the colonies, requires so much care, 
that few but those to whom it is a labour of 
love could be induced to attempt it. 

In addition to animals and fish, the society 
has endeavoured to introduce the silkworm: 
hitherto these attempts have failed, but other 
means are being adopted to effect the purpose, 
which the society is sanguine will prove suc- 
cessful. 

One way in which the colonies might be 
greatly enriched by individuals, at a cost of a 
shilling or two, would be for every emigrant to 
take out one or more pairs of birds or animals 
likely to be useful or ornamental. These 
might be easily procured, and sailors are too 
fond of anything in the way of pets to grumble 
at any little inconvenience which they might oc- 
casion. Individual efforts in a matter of this 
sort will effect more at an a cost 
than a society can accomplish by the expenditure 
of a large sum of money, assisted though it may 
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be, as in the present case, by the highest person- 
ages in the kingdom. 

The society does not confine its exertions to 
increasing the number and variety of birds and 
animals on the Australian continent, but trans- 
fers a portion of all it collects or breeds, to other 
places. Not long ago, for example, it took ad- 
vantage of a vessel being sent to the Auckland 
Islands in search of some shipwrecked sailors, 
to send a number of goats, pigs, rabbits, and 
fowls, for liberation there. Its gifts are extended 
to nearly every European state, but especially to 
Paris and London: the former city having re- 
ceived twenty emus, twenty-two kangaroos, 
twelve black swans, beside wombats, laughing 
jackasses, geese, quails, and other birds: while 
we have been favoured with a much greater 
number and variety, in addition to upwards of 
two hundred Murray codfish, and some speci- 
mens of those taken from the Yarra, including 
one, termed the Grouper, which is not likely to 
conduce by its presence to the harmony of the 
denizens of our rivers, if we may judge of its 
voracity by the following list of articles found in 
the stomach of a Grouper : “ Two broken bottles, 
a quart pot, a preserved milk-tin, seven medium- 
sized crabs, a piece of earthenware triangular in 
shape, and three inches in length, encrusted 
with oyster-shells; a sheep’s head, some mut- 
ton and beef bones, and some loose oyster-shells.” 
With all these things in its stomach, this 
voracious Grouper was still alive, notwithstand- 
ing that it had the spine of a skate embedded 
in its liver. 





MR. THOMPSON’S UMBRELLA. 

“Avueusta, I wish you would practise 
Chopin’s march. Mr. Thompson likes music.” 

Oh! how sick I was of hearing about Mr. 
Thompson! My poor aunt, she meant it very 
kindly, of course, but she little knew how she 
made me hate those single gentlemen whom she 
so wished me to please. I was an orphan, and 
had forty pounds a year, and my aunt’s annuity 
died with her; so 1 suppose her anxiety to see 
me married was both commendable and natural, 
but to me it was dreadful. Moreover, perhaps 
because I was a proud girl, and perhaps, too, be- 
cause I was a foolish one, the mere fact of a 
man, young or middle-aged—for only the old and 
wedded were excluded—coming to the house on 
my account, made him detestable in my eyes. I 
should not wonder if that were not the reason 
why I pleased none. I was said to be pretty— 
I may say that now, alas! it is so long ago— 
but plainer girls, with no greater advantages 
than I had, went off at a premium in the mar- 
riage market, and I remained Augusta Raymond, 
uncared and unsought for. I did not care, not 
I. I only lamented that aunt would worry both 
these unfortunate gentlemen and me with vain 
efforts to make them admire me, and make me 
like them. She was my best friend, however, 
and I loved her dearly. So I now sat down to 
the piano and played Chopin’s march, and prac- 





tised for the benefit of the devoted Mr. Thomp- 
son, who was to come this evening, and who 
little knew, poor fellow, he had been invited to 
spend a week with us for the express purpose of 
falling in love with his second cousin’s niece. I 
had not seen him since I was a child. He was 
a young man then, tall, dark, and grave, and 
already on the road to prosperity. He wasa 
rich man now—at least, rich for such a poor girl 
as I was, but he was Mr. Thompson, and I hated 
him ; besides, he must be old, quite old, 

I thought of all these things whilst I was 
playing, and then I forgot them, for the divine 
music bore me away, and music was a passion 
to me then. 

We lived in the country, and a small but 
beautiful garden enclosed my aunt’s cottage. 
It was a low one, with broad rooms, a little dark, 
perhaps, yet strangely pleasant. At least, they 
seemed so to me. I dearly liked the room in 
which I now sat playing. It was our best room, 
but it was also our sitting-room. A central 
table was strewn with books, some of which 
were dear old friends, and others were pleasant 
and new acquaintances. Flower-stands, work- 
baskets, oa delightful chairs, chairs made to 
read or dream in, added to the attractions of 
this apartment. I enjoyed it even as I played ; 
but then, to be sure, the windows were all open, 
and every one gave me a glimpse of the green 
garden with a patch of blue sky above its nod- 
ding trees, aa the sweet scent of the mig- 
nonette came in with every breath of air. 
Where are you now, pleasant room and green 
garden? The ruthless hand of man has laid you 
waste, and my eyes can see you no more. Is 
there no home for lost places, no dreamland 
like the Indian’s hunting-ground, where the 
things that have once been may enjoy ashadowy 
existence? Are you really for ever gone and 
lost, save when you come back every time a 
woman, whose hair is turning grey, hears that 
grand mournful music to which your pleasant 
homeliness would seem so little akin ? 

“My dear! Mr. Thompson !” said my aunt’s 
voice, as I closed the instrument. I turned 
round and saw him; tall, dark, grave, ver 
little altered, and not at all old. We ha 
expected him for dinner, and he had come for 
luncheon : I forget how the mistake arose. As 
he opened the garden gate, he met my aunt. They 
heard me playing, and stood by one of the 
windows to listen. When I ceased, they 
entered the room, and it was then that, as 
said, I saw him. 

I did not know it at the time, but I knew it 
later; I liked him from that very moment. I 
am not sure that every girl would have liked 
Mr. Thompson. He was decidedly good look- 
ing, and he was both shrewd and pleasant; but 
he had a quaint and abrupt manner, which was 
apt to startle strangers. I liked it well, how- 
ever. I liked that eccentricity which never took 
him too far, and that slight want of polish which 
gave flavour to everything he said or did. I 
liked all, excepting his umbrella. That 1 
detested. It was large, solid, massive, and 
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dreadfully obtrusive. He had it in his hand on 
that bright warm day, and long as our acquaint- 
ance lasted I never saw Mr. Thompson without 
it. Later, when our intimacy had progressed, 
I taxed him with this. “Yes,” he said, goo 
humouredly, “I confess it is my hobby. My 
earliest ambition as a boy was to possess an 
umbrella, and my greatest happiness as a man 
is to go about with one.” 

Of course we did not speak about his um- 
brella on this the first morning we spent to- 
ao Mr. Thompson praised my music, and, 
ooking me full in the face, told me I played di- 
vinely. He said it without preamble, and I 
saw he meant it. My aunt’was delighted, and 
I felt pleased; but, somehow or other, I also felt 
that Mr. Thompson treated me like a little girl ; 
and so he aot merely then, but ever 
afterwards. Tiresome man! TI had thought 
him old before I saw him, and I could not 
make him think me old now that he saw me. 

Mr. Thompson did not stay a week with us, 
buta month. Oh, that happy month, with long 
golden days and delicious evenings, and music 
and sweet converse! shall I ever forget it? 
If the wakening was bitter, let me remember 
that the dream was very sweet. 

Mr. Thompson was to leave us next morn- 
ing, and we were in the garden together. 
I knew by this time how I felt towards him, 
and, kind though he was, I doubted if he cared 
much for me. And when he said, “ Augusta, I 
have something to say to you,” my heart began 
to beat. He used to call me Augusta now and 
then, having known me as a child; but never 
had he said it so kindly as this evening. 

Ah, well! I suppose many women have to 
go through the bitterness which came to me 
then. Mr. Thompson had met my cousin Jessie 
at Mrs. Gray’s, proposed to her, and been ac- 
cepted. From the moment he mentioned Jessie’s 
name, [ knew my fate. Without seeking it, I 
suppose, she had ever stood between me and 
every good. She had taken the friendship of 
my best friend, the liking of my nearest rela- 
tive—I was not really my aunt’s niece, only 
her late husband’s—and now she had forestalled 
me in the love of the only man I had ever cared 
for. Surely she was not to blame in that, but, 
oh, how hard, how very hard, it seemed to me! 
The nightingale sang in the trees above us, 
pure brilliant stars burned in the sky, the garden 
was full of fragrance, and Mr. Thompson went 
on pouring Jessie’s praises in my ear. She was 
so handsome, so bright, so genial, and so de- 
lightfully innocent! And what do you suppose 
he told me all this for? Why, because he 
wanted me to go and live with them. My 
aunt’s health had been failing of late, and he 
was aware that I knew the worst might soon 
come, so he wanted me to be sure of a home. 
I burst into tears. 

“‘ My dear good child,” he cried, warmly, “ if 
I were not going away, I would not have grieved 
you so. You have, I know, a true warm heart. 
(our dear aunt may live for years; only, if she 
should not, Jessie and [—~” 





“ Pray don’t!” I interrupted. I could not 
bear it. The more he praised me, the kinder 
he was, the more I wept and felt miserable. At 
length, at my request, he left me. I grew 


d | calmer after a while, and went in. 


“Do play Chopin’s march for us, my dear,” 
said my aunt. Poor dear aunt! she wanted 
me to fascinate him to the last. She little knew 
that Jessie, whom she disliked so, had been be- 
forehand with me there. 

I played it again. It was the knell of all my 
hopes. A grey twilight filled the room, and 
they could not see the tears which flowed down 
my cheeks. I played well, they said; and I 
believe I did. Something from myself was in the 
music that evening, and that something was 
very sorrowful. Mr. Thompson came and sat 
by me when I had done. The servant brought 
in the lights and a letter for my aunt. Whilst 
she was reading it, he said, softly : 

“ You will think over it.” 

“Pray don’t,” I entreated. 

“But you do not know how much I like 
you,” he insisted; “and then you will do my 
little heedless Jessie good—poor childish dar- 
ling! Besides, I have set my heart on some- 
thing.” 

This crowned all. I guessed his meaning ; 
he had a younger brother for whom he meant 
me. He had all but said so this evening in the 
garden, “It would do John, who was rather 
light, all the good in the world.” I could not 
bear it. I rose and went up to aunt. 

“ What news, aunty ?” I asked. 

“News, indeed!” she replied, amazed. 
“ There’s Jessie going to marry my cousin, Mr. 
Norris, old enough to be her father. I wonder 
what he will do with the little flirt ?” 

There was a pause. 

Mr. Thompson came forward. I did not 
dare to look at him. 

“ What Jessie is that ?” he asked. 
not Miss Raymond’s cousin ?” 

“Yes; the same. Do you know her ?” 

* T have seen her at Mrs. Gray’s.” 

He spoke very calmly. I suppose he did not 
believe it. I pitied him; from my heart [ 
pitied him, 

“ Perhaps it is not true, aunt?” I said. 

“ Not true! why she writes it to me herself 
—there’s her letter.” 

I looked at him now. He was pale as death, 
but very firm. Neither troubled look nor qui- 
vering lip gave token of the cruel storm within. 
Something now called my aunt out of the 
room. 

“ Augusta, may I look at it?” he asked, 
glancing towards the letter, which my aunt had 
handed to me. 

I could not refuse him. I gave him the 
letter. He read it through with the same com- 
posure, then looking for his umbrella, which he 
would always keep in a corner of the sitting- 
room, he said, very calmly : 

“T think I dellae and take a walk.” 

And he went out, and we saw him no more 
till the next morning, when he left us. 2 
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My aunt was disappointed to find that Mr. | 


Thompson had not proposed to me after all, 
and I was hurt to the heart’s core by the cold- 
ness of his adieu. My value had gone down 
with my cousin’s faithlessness; mine had been 
at the best but a reflected light. I was liked 
because Jessie was loved. 

She became Mrs. Norris soon after this. She 
was married from my aunt’s house, out of regard 
to Mr. Norris, who was related to her, and who 
disliked Mrs. Gray. ‘ That busybody,” he 
called her, and I am afraid she was a — 
Jessie was very bright, and seemed very happy. 
She teased me unmercifullyabout Mr. Thompson. 
She was sure, she said, he had made love to me, 
and she looked at me with cruel significance as 
she spoke. But I betrayed neither his secret nor 
mine; and though she vexed me when she 
quizzed him to Mr. Norris, especially about his 
umbrella, I did keep silent. 

“T am sure he will be married with his 
umbrella under his arm,” she said, the evening 
before her own wedding. “ Don’t you think so ?” 

I did not answer her; I went out into the 
garden, and wondered how she had charmed him. 
Alas! I might have wondered how, without 
seeking it, he had charmed me. 

Jessie’s marriage was a blow to my aunt. She 
had always thought I should go off first. She 
was also cruelly disappointed by Mr. Thompson’s 
indifference, and perhaps she guessed the mean- 
ing of my st looks. I believe I got pale 
and thin just then. And I was always playing 
Chopin’s march. 

“My dear,” said my aunt to me one evening, 
“is not that very mournful ?” 

“ T like it, aunt,” I replied; but I resolved to 
play it no more. 

* Mr. Thompson liked it,” she said, with a 
sigh. ‘I wonder he did not propose to you,” 
she added, abruptly. 

I was mute. 

**T wish I had never asked him here,” she 
resumed ; “I cannot help thinking——” 

“ Don’t, pray don’t !” I interrupted. 

She did not insist, but she made me go and 
sit by her. She caressed me, she coaxed me, 
and little by little she drew my secret from me. 

“My poor darling,” she said, when I had 
confessed all, “he may value you yet.” 

“No, aunt, he never will. But pray do not 
: rouble about me. I mean to get over it, and 

Ww Nae 

I spoke resolutely, and my aunt praised me. 

“You have always been the best of girls,” 
she said, tenderly, “and I am glad you have 
had confidence in me. I did not mean to leave 
home this year; but now I will take you to the 
sea-side. You must have a change, my poor 
darling.” 

She kissed me, and I remember how calm and 
happy I felt in that grey room, sitting by my 
dear aunt’s side, and looking at the starry sky. 
The nightingale was singing again as on that 
sad evening when I had felt so broken-hearted ; 
tears rose to my eyes when I remembered it, 


hopes; but the bitterness was gone from my 
| Sorrow. 

“You must have a change,” said my aunt 
again. 

Alas! the change came with the morning. 
My aunt was late for breakfast. I went up to 
her room and found her calmly sleeping. But 
oh! too calm, too deep, were those slumbers. 
The kind eyes which had rested on me in love 
were closed, the voice which had ever spoken in 
praise and endearment was silenced, for ever 
and ever. 


I suppose it was not Jessie’s fault that her 
husband was my aunt’s heir-at-law; but I found 
it very hard. Poor dear aunt, she always did 
mean to make a will in my favour, and she never 
did. Mr. Norris behaved very handsomely, I 
was told. He gave me the piano which had 
been bought for me, a few other articles of 
no great value, and all my aunt’s wardrobe. He 
kept her jewels, which were fine, and the furni- 
ture, for which, as he said truly enough, I had 
no use. Moreover, he allowed me to remain in 
the cottage till Lady-day; though perhaps, as 
he could not live in two houses at a time, and 
must pay the rent whether I stayed there or 
not, this was no such great favour after all. God 
forgive me, I fear I was very sinful during the 
dark days that followed. 1 had some friends 
who did, or rather who said, their best; but 
there was one who never came near me, who 

ve me no token of his existence, who had no 
kind word for me, who let me struggle through 
my hard trial, and who never offered a helping 
hand. He might at least have written, have 
condoled with me in my sorrow, but he did not. 
And yet he was in the neighbourhood. He was 
often at Mr. Norris’shouse. Jessie herself told 
meso. True, he had business to transact with 
her husband; but still, how could he do it ? 

He did it, and he did more. Mr. Norris 
was thrown off his horse one morning and 
brought home dead. Jessie became a widow, 
and a poor one, said the world. Mr. Norris 
was nota rich man after all, and he left many 
debts. I only went to see her once. I found 
her cold, callous, and defiant, under her inflic- 
tion; yet I would have gone again if Mr. 
Thompson had not been Mr. Norris’s executor. 
He had business to settle with the widow, and 
I could only interfere; besides, I could not 
bear to see them together. It was very wrong 
and very useless, but it was so. Mrs. Gray 
often came to see me. I cannot say she com- 
forted me much. She gave me a world of 
wearisome advice, and told me much that I 
would rather not have heard. What was it tv me 
now, that accounts kept him so often and so late 
with Jessie? They were both free; and if he 
chose to forgive her and marry her, and if she 
chose to marry once more for money—TI say it 
again—what was it to me ? 

And yet I suppose it was something, after 
all; for when Mrs, Gray left me one afternoon 
in February, I felt the loneliest being on this 





and his last kindness, and my foolish withered | wide earth. She had harped again on that 
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hateful string—that Mr. Thompson seemed 
quite smitten with Mrs. Norris. “And what do 
you think, my dear ?” she added; “he thought 
you were gone. He seemed quite surprised 
when I said I had seen you on Sunday. ‘ What, 
is she not gone?’ he asked—‘ gone to London ? 
‘No, indeed! What should she go to London 
for? He did not answer that, but, from some- 
thing he said, I saw he thought you were en- 
ed to be married. ‘I wish she were, poor 
ear!’ I replied: ‘it is a hard case to be so 
young and so lonely.’ I have no doubt he 
thinks so too, and so it is to prevent Mrs. 
Norris from being lonely that he goes to see 
her so often.” Thus she rattled on, stab- 
bing me with every word, till at length she 
left me to my misery. I sat looking at the fire ; 
it was bright and warm, but my loneliness was 
heavy upon me; besides, it had been snowing, 
and the grey sky and white garden and silent 
air had something both lone and chill in them. 
Yet I was not quite alone. Early in the winter 
I had taken in a poor half-starved stray dog, and, 
though he was but a shaggy half-bred cur, I had 
made a pet of him. He had laid by his vagrant 
habits willingly enough, and he now lay pare 
on the rug at my feet. Poor Carlo! he heede 
not the morrow, and thought not of the future. 
Yet how long could I keep him ?—and if I cast 
him away, who would have him? He had 
neither youth nor beauty to recommend him— 
nothing but his old honest heart, and who 
would care for that? ‘ Poor Carlo—poor old 
Carlo!” I thought; and, perhaps because my 
heart was rather full just then, tears rose to my 
eyes as I thought of the fate that lay before 
him. I believe I thought of somet: else 
too. I remember a vision I saw in the burn- 
ing coals; how it came there Heaven knows. 
I saw them both, as no doubt they often were, 
bending over accounts which they read to- 
gether, then looking up and exchanging looks 
and smiles which no one could mistake. I 
wonder why I came back to images which 
tortured me—but it was so. I do not know 
how long Mrs. Gray had been gone, when Carlo 
gave a short bark ; the gate-bell rang; I saw a 
tall dark form pass across the window, and my 
little maid opened the door, saying : 

“Mr. Thompson, ma’am.” 

I rose. He came in, with his umbrella as 
usual, and Carlo went up to him and wagged a 
friendly welcome. I could not say one word. 
I was dreadfully agitated. I felt quite sure he 
had come to tell me that he meant to marry 
Jessie, and to ask me to go and stay with them, 
or something of the kind. Nothing else could 
have brought him. Or perhaps, as Jessie had, no 
doubt, told him that I was gone, he had, on learn- 
ing the truth, felt ashamed of his long coldness, 
and had come to make some sort of excuse. He 
made none ; but he asked how I was, took a chair, 
looked rather hard at me, and, without waiting 
for my answer, feared I was not very well. 

“Oh! I am not ill, you know,” I replied, a 
little carelessly. ‘I trust you are well, Mr. 
Thompson.” 





He said he was very well, and he looked at the 
fire. For a while we were both silent. Ispoke 
first. My remark was scarcely a gracious one. 

“TI heard you were so much engaged that 
I scarcely expected to see you,” I said. 

I was loa with myself as soon as I had said 
it. He might think I was annoyed at his long 
absence, and, surely, I was not? But he took 
my implied reproach very well. He answered 
that he had, indeed, been much engaged; but 
that everything was over now. Mrs. Norris, 
he added, had left this morning. My heart 
gave a great throb; but I was mute. 

“She left in no very contented mood, I be- 
lieve,” he resumed. “The balance in her favour 
was low—lower than I expected. Mrs. Norris 
has something like a hundred a year. This 
and a few jewels constitute the net profit she 
derives from her marriage. Unluckily, these 
ape ay cannot be repeated often, you see. 

he capital of youth and beauty has but a time 
—a brief one; it is apt to wear out, and the 
first venture ought to be the best. Mrs. Norris, 
not having found it so, is disappointed. I sup- 
ose it is natural; but you know J cannot pity 

r very much.” 

I supposed not; but how all that cold, hard 
talk pamed me. . 

“T have a fancy,” he resumed, “that this 
kind lady expected some other ending to our 
accounts. This is not very flattering to my 
vanity, unless, indeed, as showing my market- 
able value ; is it, now ?” 

I would not answer that question. His tone, 
his manner, vexed me. Suddenly he raised his 
eyes to mine. 

“ Did such a rumour reach you ?” he asked. 

I could not deny it. My face was in a flame. 
I believe I stammered something, but I do not 
know what. 

‘Even you have heard it,” he said, looking 
scarcely pleased; “ the world is very kind. An 
you believed it, too! I had hoped you knew 
me better.” 

He seemed quite hurt; but I offered no justi- 
fication. Then he rather formally asked to be 
allowed to mention the business that brought 
him. So it was business! I scorned myself 
for my folly, which was not dead yet, and I 
bade him speak. 

Was I asleep or dreaming? Mr. Thompson 
spoke of my aunt, her love for me, my forlorn 
position, and expressed the strongest wish to 
take care of me. 

* But,” he added, with some hesitation, “I 
can do so but in one fashion—as your husband. 
Will you overlook all those peculiarities in my 
temper, which used to annoy you, I fear, and 
take what there is of true and good in me? Can 
you, will you, do this ?” 

He looked at me in doubt. Ah! this was 
one of my bitterest moments. He cared so 
little for me, that he had never seen, never sus- 
pected, how much I loved him. And he ex- 
pected me to take him so. I clasped my hands 
and twisted them nervously ; I could not speak 
at once. 
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“ And you, Mr. Thompson,” I said, at last— 
“ce and ou” 

“Well, what about me! 
I, too, do this ?” 
“Yes; can you do it ?” 
“Why, surely—else I had never proposed 
” 


Do you mean, can 


it. 

He half smiled at the doubt my question im- 

lied, and he looked at me as he smiled. Both 
Seah and smile exasperated me. 

“ Mr. Thompson,” I said, excitedly, “ I have 
not deserved this. Carlo, come here.” ' 

My poor shaggy Carlo came forward, wagging 
his tail. He lad his head on my knee and 
looked up at me wistfully and fondly, as only 
dogs can look when they vainly seek to read 
the meaning of a human face. : 

“ He was an outcast,” I said, looking at Mr. 
Thompson; “he was starving; he came to 
this door; I fed him, and he would not leave 
it. Itook pity on him—I gave him a mat to lie 
on and a crust toeat. He loves me for it; but, 
Mr. Thompson, I am not quite so low as to be 
brought to this poor beast’s level—I can take 
care of myself.” ae 

Mr. Thompson threw himself back in his 
chair, and uttered a dismayed whistle as I made 
this free commentary upon his proposal. 

“ Well, well,” he said, recovering slowly, “I 
can understand that you should not care for me, 
but I did not expect you would take it so.” 

“ And how could I take it?” I cried. “You 
give me pity—I scorn pity. Ah, Mr. Thompson, 
if I were not the poor forlorn girl I am, would 

ou feel or speak so? Do you think I do not 

ow how rich girls are wooed and won? If 

you cared an atom for me, would you dare to 
come fo me with such language ?” 

“ What language ?” 

“What did you mean by taking care of 


“What I said. Yes, Augusta, I wish to take 
care of you—true, fond, loving care; nothing 
shall make me unsay it.” 

He spoke warmly, aud a manly glow rose to 
his face; but I would not give in, and I said, 
angrily, that I did not want to be taken care of. 

. “Do let us drop these unlucky words,” he 
entreated; “and do tell me whether you will 
marry me, yes or no. Let it be, if you like, 
that I want you to take care of me. I am 
much older than you are, you know.” 

I don’t know what possessed me. I said 
“No.” Oh! how I would have likeé to recal 
the word, but it was spoken, and he rose with a 
clouded and disappointed face. He lingered a 
little, and asked to know why it was No and-not 
Yes? Isaid we could not be & py together. He 
bowed gravely and left me. I suppose he was 
hurt, for he did not add a word. No assurance 
of friendship, of good will, no hope that I 
would relent or change my mind, passed his lips. 
The door closed upon him. I heard the salen 
gate fall to, and I felt in a sort of stupor. It 





was over. What madness had made me banish 
him? Every step took him away further from me 
—never—never again—should we meet. Per- 
haps he would not have left me then, if I could 
have spoken the truth. Ah! if I could have 
said to him, “I cannot be happy with you be- 
cause I love, and you do not; mc my love 
and my pride would suffer all day long if Teen 
your wife ; because it is easier to do without 
you than to have you on these terms.” If I 
could have said all this, would our meeting have 
ended thus? It was too late to think of that 
now, but it was not too late to suffer. I buried 
my face in the pillow of the couch on which I 
was sitting, and cried and sobbed as if my heart 
would break, 

Poor Carlo’s cold nose thrust in the hand 
which hung down by my side in the folds of my 
dress, roused me. {L looked up and saw Mr. 
Thompson. He was very red, and seemed 
flurried. 

“Thave forgotten my umbrella,” he said, a 
little nervously. 

Yes; there it was, in the corner, that horrible 
umbrella of his! But, instead of going to look 
for it, he suddenly came and sat down on the 
couch by me. I do not know how I looked, 
but I felt ready to die with shame. He took 
my hand and kissed it. 

“My dear Miss Raymond,” he said, persua- 
sively, “ why should we not be happy together ? 
I cannot bear to give you up, fntleed I can- 
not.” 

I looked at him in doubt. 

“Then do you really like me ?” I asked. 

“Do I really like you? Why, what else 
have I been saying all along ?” 

“You said you wanted to take care of me.” 

“Oh, if we are to go back to that——” he 
began, resignedly. But we did not go back to 
that; we went back to nothing, for a miserable 
girl suddenly became the happiest of women. 
Still I was not quite satisfied. 

* You would not have come back, if it had 
not been for that horrible umbrella of yours,” 
I said, with a little jealousy. 

“Very true,” he replied, with his peculiar 
smile ; “but I did come back, and I glanced in 
through the window first, and saw you hiding 
your face on that cushion, and Carlo looking at 
you as if he thought it strange you should be so 
forlorn ; and so 1 came in for my umbrella ; and, 
to tell you the truth, I had forgotten it on pur- 
pose.” 

Perhaps he only said it to please me; but as 
T looked in his face I did not think so then; 
and, though years have passed over us both, 1 
do not think so now. 
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